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“THE TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL” 


The State Department of Education of Maryland has published 
a book of 272 pages, entitled, The Teaching of Citizenship in the 
Elementary School. This book is addressed to school administrators 
and teachers. It contains three types of material. First, there is a 
discussion of the reasons for introducing a course in citizenship. 
Second, there is an account of various methods of teaching citizen- 
ship that have been adopted in different school systems. Third, there 
are references and materials which provide concrete suggestions as to 
the content which may properly be included in such a course. 

The State Department of Education of Maryland has in the past 
made important contributions to the elementary-school curriculum. 
None of its publications, however, have brought together more im- 
mediately usable material than has this book. Some extracts from 
the section entitled, “The School’s Opportunities to Train Citizens,” 
may be quoted as indicating the spirit and the purposes of the course 
suggested. 


Training in citizenship is a never ending process. The citizen is constantly 
confronted with new duties and new responsibilities. The nature of his reactions 
to them depends upon his knowledge, his attitudes, and his habits of reacting 
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in the past. Through the kinds of reactions he makes now, will he be strength- 
ened or weakened in his ability to react to future civic problems. 

This training in citizenship began when, as a baby citizen, his mother made 
him conscious for the first time that he was untruthful, or put opportunities 
in his way for co-operation, or allowed him to feel the consequences of his dis- 
obedience. It continued through childhood and into manhood, preparing him 
to meet the problems of human civilization as they became more numerous 
and more complex. 

We have talked in the past of training for citizenship, of preparing children 
for their part in the community, just as if citizenship were like clothes or equip- 
ment for a trip to the North Pole, to be put on when needed. Children are young 
citizens, and, as they meet their civic responsibilities of childhood, they form 
the habits and attitudes of adult life which determine the kinds of adult citizens 
they are to be 

School life affords many opportunities of living together as citizens. The 
wise teacher will not find it necessary to set up any artificial situations in order 
to stimulate social or civic response, but she does need to utilize every oppor- 
tunity which presents itself through the routine activities of the school for form- 
ing habits of citizenship and for establishing attitudes and enduring standards 
in relation to work, play, friends, and citizens. The training may be incidental, 
but it must not be accidental. Unless there are definite goals consciously set 
up and persistently and intelligently worked for, results will be indifferent and 
uncertain. 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS OF PUPILS 


There is an appalling ignorance in American schools of the school 
history of individual pupils. The writer had occasion recently to 
seek in a large city system which is supposed to have cumulative 
records of its pupils answers to a few very simple questions regarding 
the average rate of progress through the grades. It was found that 
less than 60 per cent of the records are complete. Extended in- 
quiry conducted at a number of centers showed that 60 per cent 
information is much more than most school systems possess. 

How far the situation thus described can be corrected is an 
important problem of pupil administration. It is doubtless true that 
the cumbersomeness of records is an inhibiting cause which operates 
to prevent the adoption of a complete cumulative system by most 
schools. There ought to be some experimentation in order to dis- 
cover how far records serve the schools in dealing with pupils. In 
this way principals and teachers can determine empirically how far 
it pays to compile such records. 
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One school system began experimentation last year. Superin- 
tendent F. L. Cummings, of Shorewood, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
published through the Kenyon Press, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, a 
pamphlet of twenty pages, entitled, A Cumulative Record and Child’s 
Trait Analysis, which he used in recording the history of each pupil. 
A prefatory note describes very fully the purpose of the pamphlet: 


This cumulative record is for the teachers, the parents, and the principal. 
Its contents should be carefully guarded. 

In the past few years the psychological clinics have made available a vast 
amount of helpful material enabling the teacher to study the child, but as 
schools are now organized it is exceedingly difficult for the teacher to systematize 
this knowledge so as to secure an insight into the attitudes, aptitudes, and inter- 
ests of the child. Most teachers have the child for only one year, and this is 
altogether too brief a time to secure an understanding of the child’s nature and 
abilities. This holds true with the departmental and the platoon types of organ- 
ization. In such plans the number of pupils per teacher is increased, and the 
teacher may observe only a part of the child’s abilities and activities. 

As the child progresses, new interests appear; old interests die out. There 
is a need for some means by which a record of a child’s actions, attitudes, apti- 
tudes, abilities, and interests may be cumulative with the child’s progress 
through the school. Such means should be simple, not complex, easy to secure, 
and available at all times to the teachers. These data should be arranged in such 
a way that the teacher, even in the first week of school, can feel really acquainted 
- with each child because of the cumulative record placed in her hands. If proper- 
ly kept in the elementary school, the record passed on to the high school be- 
comes an invaluable guide to the high-school principal in his contacts with the 
child. 

This cumulative record is an attempt to devise something that will meet 
the need just described. 

There are many ways in which this record may be used. In school systems 
that have the services of well-trained teachers, aided by physicians, nurses, 
physical-education instructors, and research specialists, the record may be more 
completely used than where teachers are not so well trained and other special 
departments are lacking. 

Superintendents or principals may use only that part which will be especial- 
ly helpful for the school in question. For example, some schools may want only 
the disease record and defects of hearing and vision of the medical chart, 
postural defects of the physical chart, the type of family the child comes from, 
symptoms of nervousness, reaction to a task, application, response to authority, 
or language interests. In other schools other items of the record may be of 
greater interest. Few schools will at the outset want to use the entire record, 
but it is detailed enough to embrace the essential facts any teacher or school 
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will want to know for good understanding and sound guidance of the child. The 
blank side of each sheet may be used for additional comments. 


“HOW THE WORLD RIDES” 

The Bureau of Education of the United States has published as 
Bulletin No. 8 for 1926 a pamphlet of eighty-two pages, entitled, 
How the World Rides. The bulletin was prepared by Florence C. 
Fox, assistant specialist in city schools. With the help of pictures, 
it describes the evolution of means of transportation. The text is 
written in a way which makes it available as reading material for 
the intermediate grades. There are lists of readings for the use of 
pupils in extending their study. This provision makes it possible for 
teachers to assign topics for independent reports. 

In his letter of transmittal, the commissioner of education de- 
scribes the bulletin as one of the bureau’s contributions to the recon- 
structed curriculum which is being developed in American schools. 

Such contributions will be very welcome to curriculum-makers. 
There is need of new content. Much of the current discussion of 
curriculum reconstruction is so general and theoretical that teachers 
become confused and discouraged. They want new material, ma- 
terial appropriate to advancing civilization. The example set by 
Miss Fox in her pamphlet shows teachers that they can contribute 
more to the enrichment of the curriculum by finding new content 
than by discussing general abstract considerations. 

Miss Fox has exhibited real insight into the needs of schools by 
selecting a topic which is at once concrete and fundamental. Trans- 
portation is one of the most promising subjects with which to intro- 
duce the teaching of civics. It makes possible a clear statement of 
the principles of social interdependence and at the same time ap- 
peals to the immediate interests of pupils. 

It is understood that other pamphlets of like character are in 
preparation. School people will certainly find this type of reading 
material stimulating and instructive. The Bureau of Education has 
found a very productive way of contributing to curriculum recon- 
struction. 

CHILD-GUIDANCE INSTITUTE 

During the past five years the Commonwealth Fund has sup- 

ported child-guidance institutes at various centers throughout the 
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United States. The purpose of these institutes has been to study 
and, so far as possible, to treat children who are mentally and socially 
maladjusted. The cases which have been dealt with may be de- 
scribed as cases in which nervous disorders were beginning to appear, 
threatening the normality of the individual. The work of these ex- 
perimental institutes has been of such value that in each city in 
which an experimental organization was set up by the Common- 
wealth Fund a permanent bureau has been established by the city 
itself. 

As a consequence of the spread of the movement thus initiated, 
~ there has arisen a demand for trained workers. The Commonwealth 
Fund has accordingly established in New York City a central insti- 
tute for research and training. 

The following quotation from an announcement made at the 
time the central institute was organized describes its character and 


purpose. 


The institute has been organized to make possible further study and re- 
search in the field of mental research for children, with special reference to the 
causes and methods of treatment of behavior problems; to provide facilities for 
the training of psychiatrists and graduate psychologists in practical child- 
guidance work; to provide field training in child guidance for students in psy- 
chiatric social work at Smith College and the New York School for Social Work; 
and to afford adequate clinical facilities for the thorough study and treatment 
of problem children. The institute will open on July 1, 1927. 

Annual fellowships for the training of psychiatrists will-be offered through 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, with which the institute is 
affiliated. Both of the schools for social work will be affiliated with the institute 
and will also offer a number of fellowships in psychiatric social work provided 
by the fund. 

A board of directors made up of Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., medical 
director of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene; Porter R. Lee, director 
of the New York School for Social Work; Everett Kimball, director of the Smith 
College School for Social Work; William A. White, director of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washington; C. Floyd Haviland, chairman of the New York State 
Hospital Commission; Mildred C. Scoville, executive assistant of the Common- 
wealth Fund; and Barry C. Smith, general director of the Commonwealth Fund, 
will administer the affairs of the institute. Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey is to be 
director and will have as his aids a complete staff of psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and psychiatric social workers. 
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COMPARATIVE DATA ON JANITORIAL SERVICES 


A. G. Yawberg, superintendent of the schools of Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, has issued, for the use of the various superin- 
tendents and other school officers in the county, a mimeographed 
statement prepared by H. W. Harshfield dealing with the experience 
which has been accumulated regarding janitorial services in the 
schools of the county. This statement shows the size of the school 
buildings, the number of pupils enrolled, the cost of janitorial sup- 
plies, the extent to which extra service is required, and the rules and 
regulations adopted by different schools. Comparative data on such 
topics are of great value to school trustees as well as to superin- 
tendents and teachers.. Without such data, the small individual 
school is without standards to guide it in dealing with janitorial 
service. 

The example of Cuyahoga County is very suggestive of a type 
of activity which may very advantageously be undertaken by all 
county superintendents. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Boy Scouts of America, which 
has just appeared, is a bulky statistical and descriptive document 
reporting the growth and activities of the organization. No one who 
has seen the effect of a well-conducted troop on the individual boys 
concerned can be in any doubt as to the wholesome influence exer- 
cised by the organization. The statistics presented in the report show 
that recognition of the value of the work of the Boy Scouts is 
steadily increasing. In 1913 there were 32,929 scouts; in 1925, 
592,132. In 1913 the organization expended $65,415 for administra- 
tive and field activities; in 1925, $611,444. 

These tangible evidences of growth are paralleled by evidences 
of internal development. The training of scout masters is recog- 
nized as a matter requiring serious attention and careful planning. 
A systematic series of courses has been arranged and administered 
under various conditions. The experience collected has been used in 
revising the courses as originally prepared. 

The progress within the organization is paralleled by the de- 
velopment of external contacts which promise greatly to extend its 
sphere of usefulness. The following article, quoted from the New 
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York Sun, illustrates the way in which the boy-scout movement is 
spreading. 

A plan to link more closely the scout movement and the New York City 
public schools by correlating scouting with the curriculum is being considered 
by the board of superintendents. A proposal that this be done, made by a joint 
committee of the Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New York and the New 
York Principals’ Association, has been referred by the superintendents to Dr. 
Gustave Straubenmiiller, associate superintendent of schools in charge of the 
course of study, for investigation. 

One plan proposed by the scout foundation and incorporated in a pamphlet 
compiled by the joint committee is that first described by Marvin M. Brooks, 
of P. S. 96, Queens, in a series of articles published early this spring on the 
School Page of the Sun. ; 

The joint committee includes the following school and scout officials: 
Principal William Jansen of P. S. 9, the Bronx, chairman; Henry Levy, now 
member of the board of examiners and formerly principal of P. S. 39, Man- 
hattan; Emanuel Van Dam of P. S. 18, Richmond; Mrs. Bridget C. Peixotto of 
P. S. 108, Queens; Henry Holtz of the Brooklyn Model School; Major Arthur 
W. Procter, executive secretary of the scout foundation; and Scout Executives 
James H. Beard of Manhattan, Lindsley F. Kimball of Brooklyn, William A. 
Stumpp of the Bronx, Charles A. Worden of Queens, and Joseph D. Carstang. 

In submitting the recommendations and the finding of the joint committee 
to the board of superintendents, Major Procter wrote as follows: 

“For some time a committee designated by the New York Principals’ As- 
sociation has been conferring with the representatives of the scout movement 
in Greater New York with a view to allying the boy-scout movement with the 
schools and school work more closely. The inclosed pamphlet, prepared as a 
result of these conferences, is designed to guide principals in the formation of 
scout troops. The second part offers a concrete plan which has proved to be 
quite successful. The point in favor of this plan is that it may be organized as 
a real part of our schools without great expense to the city. 

‘““May I ask your special attention to the reprints of a series of articles by 
Marvin M. Brooks, a member of the faculty of P. S. 96, Queens, whose contact 
with the movement as a scout master and member of one of our local councils 
has extended over a number of years. Mr. Brooks’s articles, originally published 
on the School Page of the Sun, are based on his actual experience as a scout 
leader and pedagogue. 

“We feel very strongly that scouting can be used to greater advantage in 
the school program if it is encouraged in the new syllabi which will shortly be 
completed. We earnestly hope this will be possible.” 

In its introduction to the pamphlet discussing how to organize scouting as 
an integral part of the school activities, the joint committee makes the follow- 
ing statement: 
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“A fundamental question now confronting the school is: How can a sense 
of right moral conduct and spirit of service be inculcated into our youth—par- 
ticularly the boys? Modern psychology proves that talking about moral matters 
doesn’t implant morality into the boy or girl. The educator and the teacher 
know that a boy learns by doing. The principles and rules of right conduct must 
be applied through practice until adherence to them becomes established— 
although often unconsciously—through habit. 

“The boy-scout movement furnishes an outstanding opportunity for boys 
to practice those things out of which good character and good citizenship come 
as natural by-products. The strong indorsements of Dr. George J. Ryan and 
Dr. William J. O’Shea reflect the viewpoint of educators generally with refer- 
ence to the scout program. Scouting is an asset to the community—and to the 
school. 

“In those schools where troops have been in existence for some time the 
members have been of great assistance to the school in many ways, among which 
may be noted: (1) as color guard; (2) as reliable monitors or messengers; (3) 
as hall guards, ushers, etc.; (4) as traffic guides (aids at crossings, etc.) and aids 
at fire drills; (5) as leaders of other boys in first aid, club work, gardening, 
planting trees and shrubs, looking after school lawn and shrubbery, and during 
game periods; (6) as chief aids to teachers on class excursions; (7) as uniformed 
representatives of the school at public functions (such as taking charge of 
patriotic exercises, particularly flag raising); and (8) as a means of contact be- 
tween school and community. 

“In a number of cases scouting has been a means of getting a new hold on 
some boy who had become somewhat of a disciplinary problem. 

‘Closer co-operation between the public school and scouting will have an 
important influence in increasing the number of neighborhood and community 
troops outside of the schools. Interest in scouting manifested by teachers and 
educators invariably encourages the development of troops in churches, settle- 
ment houses, clubs, and other institutions interested in the welfare of the boy 
which do not at the present time include scouting in their program. This has 
already been demonstrated by the activity in the organization of troops in 
several neighborhoods as a result of the origin of a public-school troop. 

“We hope this pamphlet will result in a large increase of troops in public 
schools and that the goal of at least one troop in each school having boys be- 
tween the ages of twelve and eighteen will be nearer to realization.” 


A HANDWRITING SCALE IN INDIA 


The Teachers Training College of Dacca, Bengal, India, has 
prepared and published a scale for the measurement of Bengali 
handwriting in the primary schools. It is interesting to note that, 
with one exception, the scientific treatises on which this work is 
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based are American. The statements made in describing the purpose 
of the scale have a familiar sound and may be quoted in full both as a 
reinforcement to American faith in measurement and as evidence 
that educational science is becoming international in scope. 


In any science the first requisite for progress is exact measurement. In 
education this is especially the case. 

We need to know— 

1. What an average boy can do in a given period of study. (From this is 
deduced the Curriculum.) 

2. What a given boy or class has achieved in the given period, whether 
more or less than the average. (This is the aim of Examination and Inspection.) 

At present Curricula are too often based on mere guess work, and Examina- 
tion and Inspection are the expressions of mere individual opinion. (“Six 
inches” is an absolute measure of length, having the same meaning to every one, 
and whoever may be the measurer, but Six examination marks have no meaning 
apart from the examiner, and we have no certainty that, measuring the same 
product on some other occasion, the same examiner would not make the mark 
Five, or Seven.) 

Every exact measurement is made by comparison with some standard unit 
divided into equal sub-units. The standard used in measurement of length is 
the foot-rule, and the sub-units are inches. A standard which is used in such 
comparisons for the purpose of measurement is called a Scale. 

The following pages present a Handwriting Scale, by the use of which it 
should be possible for any person who has occasion to judge handwriting— 

1. To make a judgment which would remain unaltered on successive oc- 
casions. 

2. To-express his judgment in a form exactly intelligible to all persons who 
are acquainted with this Scale. 

3. To add and divide judgments and so obtain average measurements of 
groups or classes (for the intervals or sub-units in the Scale are of equal size). 

The Scale is derived from the actual work of the boys in the schools and 
the mid-point of the Class Scale is the achievement of the average boy in each 
class, and the mid-point of the General Scale is the achievement of the average 
boy in the Primary School. Hence— 

1. The Scale is in itself, as it were, a Curriculum of Handwriting based not 
on opinion as to what ought to be, but on the actual fact, on what is. 

2. The measurement of any individual on this Scale is in itself a statement 
that the individual is above or below the average of his class. Similarly the 
average score of a class indicates that the class is above or below the average 
found for that class from all the schools which have gone to compose this Scale, 
and these schools are as far as possible representative of East and North Bengal. 


Thus the mark would shew the class as by so much above or below the average | 


class of this half of the province. 
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A HANDBOOK FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 


The School of Education of the University of North Dakota has 
issued for the use of the superintendents of the state a pamphlet en- 
titled, Superintendents Hand Book for North Dakota. This pamphlet 
discusses briefly the relation of the superintendent to his teachers, to 
the community, and to the various items of equipment and organ- 
ization of the school system, such as buildings, supervision, curricu- 
lum, and records and reports. 

The pamphlet lists the various matters with which the super- 
intendent must deal and gives briefly in each case suggestions as to 
the method of procedure. In some cases, as, for example, in the dis- 
cussion of the curriculum, references to sources of complete infor- 
mation are given. 

While the pamphlet makes no pretense of being more than a 
service document, it furnishes a very suggestive outline for a course 
in school administration. It also supplies students of education with 
a list of subjects regarding which investigations ought to be made if 
the activities of school administrators are to be raised to a scientific 
level. 


In the introductory pages the author of the pamphlet, Harold L. 
Camp, describes an ideal superintendent as follows: 


The modern school superintendent is the educational leader in his com- 
munity. He is chosen by the board of education to manage the schools. The 
individual members of the school board have been elected by the people to 
represent them in directing the work of the schools. The superintendent should 
carry out the policies approved by the board. As the manager of a business 
corporation conducts its affairs in accordance with the policies approved by the 
board of directors of that organization, so should the superintendent conduct 
the business of the schools. He should be the educational expert of his com- 
munity. He should be an efficient manager and a wise counselor. He should 
assist the board in determining the best policies. He should aid the board in 
interpreting public opinion and in guiding public opinion in all matters relating 
to the pclicies of the schools. Consequently, he should always be present at 
the meetings of the board and be ready to give the facts concerning the schools. 
He should avoid dictating to the board but should help it to make correct 
decisions. The board should approve general policies, and the superintendent 
should attend to all details involved in putting these policies into effect. 

For success in administering, or managing, a modern system of city schools, 
personality and ability are very important. The superintendent should strive 
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constantly to improve in these respects. He should be tactful and have poise 
and self-control. He should be careful to exercise good judgment in arriving at 
conclusions. He should be cheerful and optimistic and inspire confidence, and 
he should have high and worthy ideals, proper attitudes, and suitable interests. 
He should be intelligent, alert, and active and possess plenty of intellectual 
courage. He should be unselfish and ready to assist others as well as able to 
secure the co-operation of his associates. He should have foresight and vision 
in order to anticipate future trends and needs. He should have a broad funda- 
mental knowledge of his own field of work. In other words, he should be the 
educational expert of his community. 


“GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS” 

The National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C., issues each 
week throughout the school year a news bulletin which contains 
pictures and descriptive accounts of matters of interest reported 
from all parts of the world. Teachers will find the material made 
available through these bulletins very useful in connection with their 
regular classroom work. The bulletins are intended for school use 
and are sent only to teachers. The subscription price is twenty-five 
cents a year. . 

A PROGRAM OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION AND 
A DEMONSTRATION OF RESULTS 

The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City, has issued 
under the title, Method and Measurement of Health Education, a 
pamphlet of forty-four pages describing an experiment in health 
education undertaken in one of the public schools situated in a poor 
district of New York City. The experiment was directed by Pro- 
fessor E. George Payne, of New York University, whose work in 
health education is well known. 

The pamphlet reports in detail what was done in each grade. 
The principal of the school, Dorothy Bildersee, describes the way 
in which the teaching was organized and conducted. On the matter 
of correlation with the conventional school subjects, she writes as 
follows: 


Wherever possible, health work of the grade was introduced into the various 
subjects. In geography the teacher stressed the health value, or lack of value, 
of the food products of the countries studied. During the V B term the pu- 
pils studied the United States; during the VI A term the other countries of 
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North America and the important countries of South America were studied. 
In these grades the nature study was easily used to teach health, as the course 
of study calls for the study of animals harmful to man and plant products used 
in the city, in the V B term, and includes in the VI A work the study of the city 
water supply and of pure food. Other subjects into which health was intro- 
duced were spelling (words needed in compositions), dictation, memory, arith- 
metic (problems), and composition. In oral composition lessons the subjects 
studied during hygiene, nature, and geography lessons were discussed. During 
written composition lessons the pupils wrote about the most important and 
interesting topics discussed during the oral periods so that they would have a 
permanent record of the work they were doing. 

Compositions were written on “The Fly,” “The Panama Canal,” “The Care 
of the Teeth,” and ‘‘Wheat and Good Health.” During one composition period 
the pupils learned how to cook cereals and wrote down the recipes. Letters 
were written describing a visit to Central Park, taken by the class as a health 
excursion, and one was written about a real or imaginary summer vacation spent 
on a farm or, at least, out of doors, describing healthful occupations. A descrip- 
tion of a friend brought out the characteristics of a healthy child. Toward the 
end of the term a study of Dr. Payne’s We and Our Health, Book III, led the 
pupils to write about proteins, carbohydrates, sugars, fats, minerals, and 
vitamins. During oral- and silent-reading periods the pupils found the impor- 
tant facts, recorded them during the composition lessons after oral discussion, 
and during the regular class drawing periods illustrated their compositions with 
original drawings and with pictures cut from magazines, making this part of 
the composition work into an illustrated booklet. During the drawing periods, 
in addition to the work described, the class made many interesting posters, il- 
lustrating the health rules adopted by the club from time to time. 


At the end of the experiment a careful survey was made of ob- 
servable improvements. The gratifying result in spite of the un- 
toward economic and social conditions in the district amply justi- 
fied the effort which had been expended. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 


At the request of Superintendent William J. O’Shea, the district 
superintendents of the schools of New York City prepared a series 
of suggestions for teachers on two important matters, namely, the 
use of the voice and methods of questioning. The board of education 
has published these suggestions in a pamphlet entitled, The Use of 
the Voice and the Art of Questioning. Two sections from the first part 
of the pamphlet are as follows: 
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It would not be difficult to prove that failure in discipline is often due to 
faulty use of the voice—too much talking, poor voice control, weak tone quality, 
a tiresome, dead-level pitch, or the shriek that attacks every minor offense, leav- 
ing no reserve force for the major infraction. 

The voice of a weak disciplinarian may be raucous, strident, cold (unsym- 
pathetic), querulous (nagging), irascible, drawling, weak (unassertive), or com- 
mon (lacking in distinction and culture). 

Considering the weak disciplinarian more closely, we find that— 

1. She repeats her questions; pupils assured of a repetition will not attend 
at the start. 

2. She fails to mechanize routine but incessantly gives directions. 

3. She ignores the assistance that pupils easily could give and often wish 
to give. 

4. She fails to use charts and flash cards. 

5. She fails to use signals when such might readily be substituted for the 
voice. 

6. She neglects the use of the socialized recitation but persists in lecturing. 

7. She neglects the use of topical outlines. (Pupils can be trained to speak 
from such outlines without further help from the teacher.) 

8. She fails to provide objective illustrations. 

g. In her relentless “‘telling’’ she deprives her pupils of opportunities for 
independent effort. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

The conservation of the teacher’s health is paramount, not only in view of 
the teacher’s comfort but also in view of her efficiency as a teacher. Here are 
matters sufficiently grave to demand her attention: 

1. Physical defects should be remedied. (Diseased tonsils, adenoids, etc., 
removed.) 

2. Clothing worn should be suited to the season. 

3. Precautions should be taken against exposure. (Additional wraps used 
when in the yard or on hall or stair duty.) 

4. Regular daily outdoor exercise, during which deep breathing is practiced, 
is essential. 

5. Rest and relaxation are highly necessary. 

6. Sufficient sleep is Nature’s curative for those working under mental 
strain. 

7. Proper ventilation of the classroom demands constant attention from 
the teacher. ‘ 

8. Surroundings should be clean and sanitary. (Dusty blackboards an 
chalk trays are inimical to health.) 

9. Classroom routine should be mechanized. (Autonomous procedure 
makes it possible to substitute signals for the teacher’s voice.) 

10: Optimism and a sense of humor are helpful. 
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THE DIVISION OF THE PRINCIPAL’S TIME 


J. R. BENSON 
Garfield School, St. Louis, Missouri 


How does the principal of an elementary school spend his official 
day? All persons familiar with school conditions agree that there 
is much for a principal to do. It is easy to speak of supervision, 
administration, and community relations. These terms are applied 
to fields which constantly overlap. A mass of details demands the 
principal’s immediate consideration. Which matters shall receive at- 
tention first? On what basis shall the principal arrange a division of 
time between conflicting duties? How can he guard against distrac- 
tions while trying to complete a task? What duties must he perform 
and what may he delegate to others? It seems reasonable that a 
solution of these problems would be nearer if principals had more 
definite knowledge of the manner in which their time is spent. 

A group of ten St. Louis principals planned an investigation of 
the manner in which their time is spent during a school day. Eight 
of these finished the study.‘ The month of January, 1924; was se- 
lected for investigation. Each principal participating had charge of a 
school of eight grades and a kindergarten, for at that time there was 
but one junior high school (called “intermediate school” in St. 
Louis) in the city. Various sections of the city were represented in 
the schools involved: central part, two schools; northern, two; west- 
ern, one; southern, two; eastern, one. It was hoped that schools so 
selected would be representative of the entire system. The buildings 
in which the schools are housed are of different periods and types. 
The principals collaborating in the study are believed to be fairly 
typical of the general body of principals. 

The manner of procedure was as follows: Each principal was 
asked to record on a blank, “Principal’s Time Record,” the manner 

t Judge Boggs, Riddick School; S. C. Brightman, Arlington School; W. C. Dyer, 
Sigel School; A. O. Leutheusser, Irving School; E. E. McCaslin, Lafayette School; 
C. L. Sampson, Humboldt School; W. H. Wilcox, Divoll School; J. R. Benson, Eliot 
School. 
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in which his time was spent, using a separate sheet for each day. 
The daily period involved was from 8:30 A.M. to 12:00 M. and from 
1:00 to 3:30 P.M., the principals being required to be at the buildings 
by 8:30 A.M. and to remain until 3:25 P.M.. No accounting was asked 
for the time before 8:30 A.M. or after 3:30 P.M. or during the noon 
hour. Twenty days in all were to be included in the report, each 
day consisting of exactly six hours. Some principals varied from the 
proposed plan in some respects, as will be seen by reference to the 
accompanying tables. 

The following items appeared on the blank used, the principal 
being required to record the number of minutes devoted to each 
item. It will be noted that a division of the principal’s time is made 
under five headings according to the activity in which he engaged— 
supervision, administration, community relations, clerical work, and 
personal matters. Provision was made for each principal to enter 
on blank lines any duties not listed. 

Supervision: 
Teaching 
Standard tests 
Examinations, questions, papers 
Observations 
Consultations with individual teachers 
Consultations with supervisors 
Conferences and talks with pupils 
Administration: 
Care of buildings and grounds, including janitor service, heating, ventilation, 
repairs, alterations, and safety 
Disciplinary cases 
Care and protection of books and supplies 
Promotion of pupils 
Notes to teachers 
Accidents 
Consultations with attendance officer, physician, and nurse 
Reports 
Correspondence 
Distribution of material from any source 
Meetings called by superintendent 
Conventions 


Community relations: 
Conferences with parents 
Patrons’ and mothers’ associations 
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Outside organizations 
Entertainments and picnics 
Clerical work: 
Transfers 
Telephone 
Communications with other schools 
Work permits 
Filing 
Educational museum 
Typewriting 
Stencils 
Public library 
Personal matters: 
Lunch, etc. 


Doubtless, the form of the blank leaves something to be desired. 
The headings used are to be defended because they are universally 
accepted rather than because they are superior to all others. How 
can a definite line be drawn between supervision and administra- 
tion? Clerical duties are not likely to be confused with supervisory 
duties, but they may not always be easily separated from administra- 


tive duties. Thus, a report which involves a discussion of plans 
might be considered as belonging to administration, while a statis- 
tical report might be purely clerical work. An examination to de- 
termine the placement of a pupil might be considered an adminis- 
trative measure, while an examination which is part of a plan to 
improve instruction in reading is definitely supervisory. 

A summary of the results under the main headings is given in 
Table I. This table is to be read as follows: One principal, desig- 
nated as “A,” keeping a time record for 20 days, covering an average 
of 363 minutes a day, used on the average 107 minutes daily for 
supervisory duties, 181 minutes for administrative duties, 13 
minutes for community problems, and 62 minutes for clerical work. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the day was spent in supervision, 50 per 
cent in administration, 4 per cent in community problems, and 17 
per cent in clerical work. 

No participating principal thinks that the report is entirely ac- 
curate, since the demands on a principal’s time are such that he 
sometimes performs supervisory, administrative, and clerical duties 
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within the brief space of five minutes. However, every principal at- 
tempted a careful division of his time. 

Central tendencies in the report are very marked. Five of the 
eight principals have deviated only slightly from the median of 125 
minutes daily spent in supervision. The same five have reported 
variations from the median in administration only slightly greater. 
Four principals are in close accord so far as the amount of time spent 
on community problems is concerned. Five are reasonably close to 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT DAILy BY PRINCIPALS IN THE PERFORMANCE 
OF SPECIFIED ACTIVITIES 





PRincrpaL 





D/|E 





Number of days involved 20] 12 
Average number of minutes daily... 348 
Average number of minutes devoted 
daily to: 
Supervision 176 
68 
Community relations 22 
Clerical work 38 
Personal matters 44 
Average ee of minutes de- 
voted daily to: 
Supervisi 51 
ods : pi 
Community relations 6 
Clerical work II 
Personal matters 13 
































the median in time spent in clerical work. These points of agree- 
ment are perhaps even more apparent in the percentages. There is 
not much to be said about agreement in time devoted to personal 
matters. In general, supervisory duties are occupying less time than 
are administrative duties. Clerical duties consume one-eighth of the 
principal’s day. Some principals report variations from the general 
tendencies, it is true. Thus, one says that he did a very large amount 
of clerical work outside of school hours. A discussion with those who 
reported leads to the conclusion that there was a tendency toward 
uniformity during the period under examination, because the knowl- 
edge that he was to report made the principal anxious to have his 
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record appear creditable to himself and to the school system. Differ- 
ences in the reports are in some cases more apparent than real. 
Recording divisions of time was one problem variously solved. 
While one principal recorded the moment of change from one type 
of activity to another—punched the time clock, so to speak—a 
second made the divisions hourly and a third at the close of each 
half-day session. The character of the neighborhood in which his 
school is located may make it necessary for a principal to spend much 
time on such problems as attendance and discipline, while a fellow- 
principal may preside over a school in which such matters are re- 
duced to the minimum. Some principals have thought it wise to 
assign most of the general clerical work of the school to teachers, 
while others assume it themselves. Through some oversight, the 
distribution of materials, work relating to supplies, and reports have 
been placed under the head of administration, whereas much, if not 
most, of the work required in the performance of these duties might 
be thought of as clerical. Six of the eight principals found that they 
were spending an average of thirty minutes daily in this manner, 
the other two delegating most of such duties to teachers. 

Each principal was asked to report on the clerical assignments 
regularly undertaken by teachers for the benefit of the school as a 
whole, not including the record work pertaining to a single room. 
These general clerical duties include filing, daily membership records, 
preparation of statistical reports, and the like. Two of the principals 
assume all such duties themselves, while the remaining six prin- 
cipals assign most of these duties. Table II attempts to summarize 
the reports of these six principals. In most cases a given activity 
has been placed in the hands of one teacher. The amount of time 
spent is given in number of minutes a week. In some cases the report 
is based on a careful estimate, while in other cases a record was kept 
of the time actually spent during a given period. 

Table II should be read as follows: Only three principals re- 
ported that teachers took charge of articles found and received re- 
ports of lost articles. The least time any of these teachers devoted 
to this activity was ten minutes a week, the average time beirig 
twenty-seven minutes a week. Certain activities have been chosen, 
as it was found that the principals were unable to agree on a complete 
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list. It is believed that the most common forms of clerical work have 
been named. Under “miscellaneous” an opportunity was given each 
principal to report the time spent by teachers on necessary duties for 
the school as a whole but which were not included in the list. 
Whether or not part of this time was spent during school hours was 
not asked. The lowest number of minutes is given because the aver- 
age number of minutes may be too great, although the least amount 
of time may indicate merely a lesser degree of participation in the 
activity named; thus, one school might not be using many books 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF MINUTES A WEEK DEVOTED TO GENERAL CLERICAL WoRK 
BY TEACHERS 





ul Average Report of 
Activity i Number of One 
i Minutes Principal 





Lost and found 

Handling material 

Daily and quarterly reports 

Filing registration sheets 

Transfers and accompanying work. .. 
Distribution of supplies 

Ordering and recording supplies 
Educational museum 

Public library 

Pay-roll and school classification re- 


27 
34 
82 
7° 
44 
60 
61 
49 
92 
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201 420 
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from the public library. In general, there seems to be reasonable 
correspondence between the two columns. The report submitted by 
one principal showed decided variation from the reports of the other 
principals; hence it has seemed best to separate it entirely and to 
place it in the last column of the table. This principal is not included 
in “Number of Principals Reporting.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is, of course, possible to interpret any report in such a manner 
as to confirm ideas already held or to diminish the significance of 
considerations apparently at variance with theories previously held. 
Since one of the investigators died after preparing his report, it has 
not been possible to announce the conclusions of all. Moreover, the 
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foregoing data were secured with the expectation that the results 
would be made known to the few persons deeply interested. The 
writer, having acted as compiler of the report, assumes full responsi- 
bility for the conclusions reached, and he has sought to give only 
those which seem to him very evident. 

Less than 34 per cent of the time was spent by these principals in 
supervision. 

Twelve and one-half per cent of the principals’ time was spent 
in clerical duties. This statement deserves some discussion. If we 
accept the experiences of the six principals who reported spending an 
average of thirty minutes daily on duties which seem better classi- 
fied as clerical (shown in the administrative column on the blank), 
we find that the principal is spending in the aggregate about 20 per 
cent of his school day in clerical work. Nor must we overlook the 
time thus spent outside of school hours which might be used more 
advantageously to the school. 

The investigation is complicated by the fact that some principals 
delegate some clerical work to teachers, other principals doing this 
type of work themselves. While the data submitted are too limited 
to justify definite statements, it seems certain that no little time is 
being spent by teachers of some schools in clerical work in addition 
to the time spent on records pertaining to their own pupils. Doubt- 
less, part of this work is performed during school hours. In the case 
of those schools in which the principal assumes this work himself 
we can hardly escape the thought that such duties may further limit 
the principal’s usefulness. 

Time spent in community problems was reported by every 
principal. No discussion arose over this part of the day’s time. The 
“personal” item, however, seems not to have been understood by 
all. Since it was disregarded entirely by three of the principals, a 
comparison of the time devoted to personal matters has not béen 
made. 





FIRST EXPERIENCES WITH PORTABLE 
MOTION-PICTURE PROJECTORS 


CLARENCE E. HOWELL 
Director of Junior Schools, Trenton, New Jersey 


This article is a recital of the difficulties and experiences en- 
countered by the writer in trying to introduce a systematic use of 
motion pictures in seventh- and eighth-grade classroom work. 
The experiments described were made very largely while the writer 
was assistant superintendent of the schools of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, in charge of secondary education. 

A careful study of the information available convinced me that 
no mere entertainment or auditorium use would suffice to justify 
the expense involved in placing a motion-picture projector in each 
school. It became evident that the increased-interest factor which 
motion pictures produce could be capitalized most efficiently edu- 
cationally only when introduced into the classroom as one of the 
instructional tools, that is, as a means, not as an end in itself. My 
ultimate purpose, then, became that of investigating the possibilities 
of the use of motion pictures in the classroom by the classroom 
teacher as a part, and only a part, of her regular teaching, the films 
to function somewhat like a textbook. 

Subject to this purpose, certain limiting factors appeared: (1) 
The equipment must be portable, easily carried from room to room 
by pupils or teachers. (2) It must be simple enough so that the non- 
mechanical teacher of history or geography can operate it success- 
fully. (3) It must be sturdy, not easily put out of adjustment. 
(4) It must use the electric power already available in the rooms. 
(5) It must give good visibility under ordinary classroom conditions. 
(6) Ideally, one should be able to stop the film and make any one 
scene visible long enough for study and discussion. (7) There must 
be assurance of an adequate supply of desirable films at reasonable 
rates. 

Keeping the foregoing factors in mind, I set out to determine 
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whether visual equipment had been perfected to a point where it 
would meet these requirements. I found manufacturers willing to 
send machines and demonstrators to our city, and I had some of 
them come and operate their machines in my office. Through 
agents, inspections at conventions, and advertising literature, other 
machines were given careful consideration. 

The portable or “suitcase” models of motion-picture machines 
may be divided into two classes: (1) those using special fireproof 
film of such width and perforation as to be usable only in the one 
machine and (2) those using commercial film of standard width and 
perforation. A little thought convinced me that we did not wish to 
limit ourselves to any one producer of film and that we wanted to 
be able to use entertainment and news reels from the regular com- 
mercial fields. I therefore eliminated the machines in the first class 
and concentrated on a selection among those in the second class. 

I soon discovered the following points. Some machines are new 
on the market, whereas others are the result of long experience. 
The prices vary, largely according to the workmanship and ma- 
terial, not according to initial performance. Some provide for re- 
winding the film easily and quickly; others claim to do so but do not 
operate effectively. Some require a higher wattage for no more 
effective illumination. Some can be stopped while a still picture is 
thrown on the screen from the film; others will burn the film if the 
machine is stopped for this purpose. Some are more easily oiled 
than are others. Some have the entire mechanism in one case; others 
require a separate case for the reel-holder; this holder must be 
attached before, and detached after, each showing, and it projects 
beyond the main machine when it is in operation. Some require 
intricate threading of the film; others are relatively simple in this 
respect. These points I learned only by actually examining and 
operating the various machines myself when the agents were not 
present. Each agent, of course, insisted that his machine was the 
best on the market. It was only by private experimentation that I 
was able to free myself from their influence and approximate real 
schoolroom conditions. 

As a final test of both machines and films, I arranged to have two 
machines loaned to us by the dealers for a month and to have a 
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jobber of films furnish us with typical educational films. We planned 
a different program each week for four weeks in the various seventh 
and eighth grades in the city. In some cases the two machines were 
set up side by side and used alternately as the various reels were 
run off so that comparison could be made under like conditions. As 
a result of these tests, we selected a machine having the following 
good points: on the market for some years; good workmanship and 
materials; medium price; effective, smooth-working re-wind; a 
lamp using a wattage available in our classrooms; an automatic heat 
shutter, which permits the showing of still pictures from any reel; 
easily oiled; mechanism entirely inclosed within one case; each reel 
inclosed in a fireproof case with snuffer rollers so that ignition of the 
film in front of the lens does not mean the destruction of the entire 
reel. 

It seemed impossible to get all the good points in any one ma- 
chine; hence the machine we selected had some inferior qualities, 
namely, a higher wattage than some machines require for equal 
illumination and a more intricate threading of the film than is de- 
sirable. However, a long period of use in the various schools seems 
to be justifying the selection made. The machine chosen was the 
Acme S.V.E. type G combination motion-picture projector and 
stereopticon, $375 less 7 per cent for cash, sold by the Acme Motion 
Picture Projector Co., 1134 West Austin Avenue, Chicago. The 
Acme Model No. 12 portable projector, $250, was purchased for 
schools already equipped with a stereopticon. Another good machine 
is that sold by the DeVry Corporation, 1111 Center Street, Chi- 
cago, $250 to $300 without stereopticon attachment. This machine 
does not, however, have the inclosures and snuffers for each reel as 
does the Acme. 

Our state required every operator of a motion-picture projector 
to be licensed. This meant that every teacher of geography and his- 
tory had to have a license. In the case of the portable machines, 
using only non-inflammable film, the licensing examination consisted 
mainly of demonstrating ability to thread and operate the machine. 

The principals of the schools concerned were brought together 
in the central office and given a careful demonstration of the thread- 
ing and operating. Each was given a sample strip of film so that he 
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might follow the instructions intelligently as they were given. After 
this demonstration and with the aid of the well-illustrated instruc- 
tion book published by the manufacturer, each principal was soon 
able to thread and operate his own machine. Individuals who had 
trouble telephoned for personal help. 

Each principal then instructed his own teachers. It was very 
necessary and important to furnish enough sample film to each 
school so that the teachers might practice the threading, focusing, 
and repairing. I gave a strip about twenty-five feet long to each 
school for experimental purposes, and most of the schools asked for 
a second piece and a few for a third. As soon as the principal in 
any one school had his teachers well instructed, he telephoned the 
local state inspector that they were ready to be examined. In only 
one or two instances did a teacher fail to pass the first test, and such 
failures were largely attributable to nervousness. 

I made it a point to be present at the first showing of film in each 
school, so that emergency difficulties might be met and errors in the 
operation might be promptly checked. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN OPERATION 


1. Insufficient current.—In many of the classrooms there were 
several lights on one switch. If all of these were in use when the 
motion-picture machine was connected, the load was too heavy, 
resulting in blown fuses. After a few experiences like this, we were 
always careful to turn off all extra lights on the circuit carrying 
the machine before connecting it. 

2. Non-standard film.—In one or two instances the principal 
complained that the film would not run without breaking. Investi- 
gation showed that film donated by the children was being used and 
that the perforations were not spaced according to present stand- 
ards. Frequently, in the case of film of this sort the perforations are 
so nearly like the standard that the difference is difficult to detect 
and the machine will operate for several minutes before the film 
breaks. The difference in spacing may be easily discovered by laying 
several feet of the suspected film over film known to be standard. 
If the perforations at one end of the two films are carefully matched, 
the difference in spacing will become evident within a foot or two. 
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3. Fuses——Many of the light circuits had six-ampere fuses. 
These were too small to carry the 600 watts required by the ma- 
chines. A change to ten amperes obviated this difficulty so long as 
we were careful to keep all other lights on the switch turned off. 

4. Illumination.—In one or two instances poor illumination on 
the screen was traced to an accidental misplacement of the bulb 
which put the filament out of line with the lens and the reflector. 

5. General suggestions.—We had some difficulties about minor 
adjustments of a mechanical nature on several of the machines. A 
factory representative ought to uncrate the machines when re- 
ceived, set them up in the schools, and test them so that minor 
mechanical adjustments may be taken care of promptly. The con- 
tract could include a clause to this effect. 

In the month of preliminary experimenting I soon became con- 
vinced that good projection with the ordinary type of apparatus 
depends on an absolutely dark room. The window shades in most of 
the halls were not in perfect condition. If a shade did not fit snugly, 
if a draft blew a shade and admitted a sudden shaft of light, if a 
door was opened, or if we tried to ventilate a little by opening a 
window, the visibility on the screen was seriously reduced. It was 
evident that any attempt to darken all the history and geography 
classrooms would involve considerable expense, much inconvenience 
in operation, and a serious problem of upkeep. As I had seen ad- 
vertisements of so-called “daylight” screens, I looked these up and 
had the manufacturers send us samples for trial. 

The daylight screen, which measures 23 by 3 feet, came with a 
knocked-down frame and a folding single-standard metal tripod. 
The screen itself is of patented cloth, rolls without cracking, and 
simply buttons across the frame. The entire outfit is very light, is 
easily carried from room to room by one boy, and takes up little 
space. We leave it set up ready for use, except during the summer 
vacation. Experiment showed that this screen answered our prob- 
lem effectively and completely. We were able to get good projection 
on it during the day in an ordinary classroom having windows on 
two sides, with shades only halfway down and with all the electric 
lights turned on. Furthermore, this type of projection places both 
machine and screen at the front of the room where the teacher can 
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easily control all the elements of the recitation. Also, it permits 
light enough in the room so that the pupils may take notes or refer 
to supplementary material at any time. I have been told that a piece 
of tracing cloth stretched over a frame or a large square of ground 
glass will give almost equally satisfactory results when used in a 
similar manner. The screen we use is known as the “Trans-Lux” 
and is manufactured by the Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 
Corporation, 36 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City. The 
Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, New York, is now manufacturing a 
daylight screen which they call the ‘“New Spencer Luminex Screen.” 
They claim better results at wide angles than are obtainable with the 
Trans-Lux. 

With the daylight-screen projection, machine and screen must 
be placed very close together in the front of the room, the translucent 
screen being between the audience and the projector. We needed, 
therefore, a wide-angle lens that would throw a large picture in a 
short distance. The 3.0 inch lenses which the picture-machine manu- 
facturers sent us did not throw a large enough image within the 
short distance available. I asked the lens-makers to send a sample 
of their 2.5 inch lens. They did so, and, under actual working condi- 
tions, it proved entirely satisfactory. All our machines were then 
equipped with these and gave excellent results. 

We also ordered one 5.0 inch lens for each machine for use in the 
ordinary type of projection from the rear of a large hall or audi- 
torium needing a fifty- to sixty-foot throw. 

In a number of schools the girls’ sewing classes made “pillow 
slips” for the machines and the daylight screens to protect them 
from the dust. Something of this sort must be provided, as school- 
room dust penetrates quickly and is very hard on delicate material 
and machinery. Covers can be purchased with the machines and 
screens if desired. 

We had to work under a very strict law which compelled us to 
use in portable machines only fireproof film bearing the inspection 
stamp of the state department. This requirement very seriously 
limited the film available for our use and also frequently interfered 
with prompt delivery, since inspection was made only on Friday 
and Saturday at the State House. As few other states are as strict, 
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there is relatively little demand for non-inflammable film, with a 
resulting dearth of manufacture. When there is the additional re- 
striction of using only educational films, the choice is still more 
limited. One of the first steps in any contemplated motion-picture 
program ought to be the investigation of the laws of the state rela- 
tive to the use of motion pictures in portable machines. 

However, even if the state is equally strict, the same sources of 
supply which we found will be open. Henry Ford has a very fine 
series covering a variety of educational subjects. These can be ob- 
tained on non-inflammable stock, and it is possible to make arrange- 
ments for prints of the Burton Holmes travel pictures on such film. 
In addition, there are other sources among the regular film-producing 
companies, so that a very fair selection can be secured by a careful 
search of the market. Through research and review, I am gradually 
building up a dependable reference list. Once discovered, a good film 
can be effectively used semester after semester, provided the lower- 
grade children are not allowed to become familiar with it. 

I was fortunate in dealing with a film jobber who was willing to 
cut and combine one or two reels into one to suit our needs, thus 
frequently making one very good reel out of two doubtful ones. 

I never order a film which I have not first reviewed in person. 
Every film reviewed is summarized on a card and then indexed so 
that I may have a permanent record and build up a worth-while 
reference file. 

As a check on the value of the reels finally sent to the schools, I 
devised a simple report blank which each teacher was requested to 
fill out. I tried to make the information asked for brief and to the 
point so that no teacher would face a clerical burden. The form we 
used is shown on page 108. 

Using the semester outlines for history and geography as guides 
and a number of written suggestions from interested teachers, I 
chose film subjects which would suit the greatest number of teachers 
concerned for each school month. A schedule was then made up 
well ahead of time and sent to the principals. This showed the titles 
of the films to be furnished for each grade and the exact days and 
hours when they were to be available for each school. With this 
went a brief pre-view of each film. Thus the teacher was able to 
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plan her work a week or more in advance around the use of the film 
on the particular day assigned. 

The economical use of time is a desirable factor in the classroom. 
One ought also to observe the pedagogical devices of variety and 
frequent change in procedure. It takes approximately fifteen min- 
utes to show an average 1,000 foot reel of film. If the film is stopped 
frequently for questions, discussions, or the study of important 
details, the projection will occupy a relatively longer period. If the 





FILM REPORT 





Name of Film Date of Showing 





School Grade Subject 





Name of Teacher in Charge Number of Pupils 
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Mechanical condition - - - - = ade: 





Would you like to use this film each semester? { _ 


(Send this card to Assistant Superintendent, Secondary Education) 











picture is to be used as a classroom tool and is to be a teaching de- 
vice rather than just a “show” given for the purpose of incidental 
education, then certainly it must be preceded by planned prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher and pupils, must be interrupted as 
often as necessary to obtain maximum desirable results, and must 
be followed by discussion and summation of the information gained. 
I felt, therefore, that one reel per class was plenty for the teacher to 
try to handle at one time, and our films were selected and distributed 
on that basis. No serials were used except as pertinent individual 
reels selected from a serial might be secured. Thus, there is a series 
on China, of which we used only one reel, selecting the one which 
contained the maximum and choicest material for our purpose. In 
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like manner, we used only one reel of a series on Abraham Lincoln. 
In some instances, as already mentioned, our jobber was willing to 
combine two reels into one by temporarily cutting out the parts we 
did not care for and using only those we wanted. 

The simplest and most certain method of transporting the films 
from one school to another seemed to be to make each school re- 
sponsible for getting its own films from the preceding school. Each 
school knew, from the time schedule, just when and where it could 
obtain each film and when it in turn had to have the film ready for 
the next school. 

In making the schedules, I always had before me (1) a map of the 
city, showing the location of the schools, and (2) a weekly program 
tabulation for geography, for instance, showing when the geography 
recitations occurred in the particular grade in the various school 
buildings. I was thus able to work out a satisfactory schedule, in- 
volving both a minimum disturbance of the regular class schedules 
and relatively short distances from school to school. It was usuaily 
necessary, however, to make use of the school truck in one or two 
instances where the distances were great. 

There were four grades in each building. Sending four one-reel 
films (one for each grade) to a school at one time proved objec- 
tionable for two reasons. First, four films is a heavy load for one 
boy to carry. Second, with only one portable machine in the build- 
ing and with four films, each for a different grade—sometimes there 
were several sections of the grade—it was almost impossible for the 
teachers to use the films within the time allowance of one day per 
school. We therefore scheduled each film over a different route, thus 
putting only one film in a building at a time and allowing that 
building a full day in which to use it. 

The foregoing arrangement is important, too, from the stand- 
point of allowing time in each school for the inspection, re-winding, 
and mending of the film. A reel traveling through ten different 
schools in as many days, having perhaps from fifteen to twenty 
showings, and being handled by from ten to fifteen different teach- 
ers, is subject to a great deal of wear and abuse, particularly when 
the operators are beginners. To take care of this situation adequate- 
ly, it proved necessary to follow up my original instructions with 
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visits to each school and to call meetings of small groups for the 
demonstration of patching and correct threading and operation. 

We made it a rule that all re-winding was to be done by hand, 
that each showing must be preceded by a careful inspection, and 
that no school was to re-wind or patch the film after it had used it. 
The last requirement was made as a precaution against any school 
being tempted to use the film without a preliminary inspection. A 
school finding a reel in poor mechanical condition when it was re- 
ceived was supposed to indicate this condition on the Film Report 
sent to my office. By this means I could soon locate the schools 
habitually abusing film and visit them to discover and correct their 
difficulties. 

A film-splicing device is inexpensive and very desirable as an 
efficiency measure in the care of films. Also, a good individual metal 
container for the transportation of each film should be provided. 
As a film soon dries out, it should always be carefully protected from 
exposure to the open air. When a film is dry and brittle, it splits and 
cracks. The Eastman Kodak Company provides metal cans con- 
taining blotters, which may be moistened for the purpose of keeping 
the film in first-class condition. 

Two reasons kept us from the immediate purchase of films. First, 
we did not know just what films we wanted until we had tried them 
out and learned the opinions of the teachers concerning them. Sec- 
ond, we did not have an adequate storage place for the reels and had 
no provision for careful, intelligent care of them while in storage. 

I am certain that rental is the best basis for beginners. As soon, 
however, as one is convinced that a certain reel will be of permanent 
value and that suitable storage and care are available, money can 
often be saved and more valuable service rendered to the teachers by 
purchasing it. A reel which is available at any time of the year and 
can be kept long enough for repeated showings and study, if desired, 
is certainly more valuable than one that is limited to one day of each 
semester or term. 

The principals of the schools having portable projectors were 
quick to realize the possibilities of booking films of the entertainment 
variety for use by a group of schools at a material saving over what 
one school alone would have to pay. With the long-throw lenses, the 
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portable machines give very satisfactory results in the auditoriums 
when connected to ordinary electric-light sockets in the rear of the 
halls. Of course, the halls must be dark for such showings. 


SUGGESTED SOURCES FOR FILMS 


_ The author has not personally dealt with all the following sources 
for films and therefore merely suggests them for careful investiga- 
tion. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc., 71 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City. 

Motion Picture Bureau, National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s, 120 West Forty- 
first Street, New York City. 

American Motion Picture Corporation, 126 West Forty-sixth Street, 
New York City. 

Atlanta Better Films Committee, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, Inc., 131 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 

Pictorial Clubs, Inc., 350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

General Vision Company, New York City. 

Society for Visual Education, 327-South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


PERSONALLY REVIEWED AND RECOMMENDED FILMS 


The following films were edited and supplied to us by the Whole- 
some Films Service, Inc., 42 Melrose Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
This company gave our orders careful attention. 

Film Producer or Jobber 

Alice in Hungerland Wholesome Films Service, Inc. 
Call to Arms (“Sons of Democracy” American Motion Picture Company 

series, produced by Benj. Chapin) 
The Chinese Republic General Vision Company 
The Commonwealth of Australia General Vision Company 
Conquering the Forest General Electric Company 
Cranberries Wholesome Films Service, Inc. 
Department of Agriculture (“Romance General Vision Company 

of Republic” series) 
English Exploration Society for Visual Education 
From the Tiber to the Piave Burton Holmes Travelogues 
Gold Mining in Klondike Burton Holmes Travelogues 
Hats Off Society for Visual Education 
High Spots of Hawaii Burton Holmes Travelogues 
Historic New England General Vision Company 
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Film Producer or Jobber 

Indian Empire General Vision Company 
Iron and Steel The Ford Motor Co. 
Japanese Empire General Vision Company 
Landing of Columbus General Vision Company 
Life of Lincoln Edison 
Louisiana Purchase and the Lewis and _ Society for Visual Education 

Clark Expedition 
Lower Nile Burton Holmes Travelogues 
Lumbering The Ford Motor Co. 
Martin Johnson’s Jungle Adventures General Vision Company 
Merchant of Venice General Vision Company 
Panama Canal Society for Visual Education 
Paris the Magnificent Burton Holmes Travelogues 
Red Man’s Sport General Vision Company 
Rolling Down to Rio Burton Holmes Travelogues 
Story of the Seasons General Vision Company 
A Tramp through Yosemite General Vision Company 
Two Ends of a Rope Burton Holmes Travelogues 
Who’s Who in the Zoo Burton Holmes Travelogues 
Work of Rivers Society for Visual Education 





SUPERVISION: SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 


FLORENCE E. BAMBERGER 
Johns Hopkins University 


Individual progress on the part of each pupil intrusted to the 
school is the aim of all school systems. Many factors contribute to 
this ultimate goal. Not the least important contributing factor is 
scientific supervision, which has as its avowed purpose the sharing 
of responsibility for pupil progress. 

Shared responsibility as the aim of scientific supervision imposes 
a triple task on supervisors. There are three major fields for their 
activities. The first is concerned with the securing of objective evi- 
dence of the various teaching situations. It involves the accumula- 
tion of such data as will give needed insight into each teacher’s re- 
sponsibilities and problems: age-grade-progress census, attendance 
reports, results of standard intelligence and achievement tests, and 
growth charts based on diagnostic tests and remedial instruction. 
All these data must be compiled and arranged for frequent reference 
and use. 

The second supervisory activity concerns itself with the setting 
up of standards for the evaluation of various kinds of educative 
activities. Progress comes through variation and selection. It is 
therefore imperative in any supervisory scheme that the teachers 
have adequate opportunities to observe variations in methods of in- 
struction, classroom organization, materials of instruction, and the 
like. It is also a supervisory obligation to see that standards—psy- 
chologic, sociologic, and pedagogic—are definitely used as criteria 
for the selection of useful and sound practices. 

The third field of supervisory activity deals with the evaluating 
of the worth of school activities as they function day after day in 
the classroom. This does not mean rating the teacher. Evaluating 
the quality and worth of the teacher’s work and marking the teacher 
are separate and distinct functions. The former is peculiarly a super- 

-visory responsibility; the latter, if there be a need to rate teachers, is 
definitely an administrative responsibility. 
r13 
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Scientific supervision differs from the trial-and-error (mostly 
error) variety primarily by the fact that each teacher is considered 
as an individual, who is encouraged to grow in her individuality 
rather than to become a product stamped with the supervisor’s 
peculiar trade-mark. She is to be regarded as an end in herself, not 
as a means to a supervisory end. As she grows individually, so do her 
pupils correspondingly profit. As she becomes an automaton molded 
to supervisory desires, so does her class become her automatic toy. 

The first step in the individualizing of supervision is the differ- 
entiation of the mass of teachers into more or less homogeneous 
groups. Probably, the following is the first rough classification for 
supervisory purposes. The first group consists of the young teachers 
on probation. They are in a period of adjustment and need much 
help in the first field of supervisory activity mentioned. They must 
be aided in securing knowledge of the schools in which they have 
been placed. Information must be available for their use concerning 
the school morale, community problems, class and school equipment, 
and the types of children—socially, mentally, and physically—whom 
they are teaching. This period of adjustment extends over one or 
two years, and it is a teacher’s right to receive both sympathetic 
and intelligent aid from her supervisor in securing the necessary data 
and help in adjusting herself and her methods to them. 

The second group of teachers is the rapidly-acquiring-skill type. 
These teachers are in a period of adaptation. They are learning 
rapidly to apply to their specific situations all that is best in their 
training and experience. This period lasts two or three years. Super- 
visors, guiding selection by setting up mutually agreeable standards, 
can be of signal service to this group, largely through the second field 
of activity. The end of this period marks the termination of the 
fourth or fifth year of teaching. According to Thorndike and others, 
teachers will have achieved by this time all the skill that they will 
probably ever achieve. 

The third group of teachers are the explorers. After five or six 
years of experience, teachers need to find the line of work in which 
they intend to specialize. If teaching is to be the preferred vocation, 
individuals must find in it scope for creative activity. It is highly 
necessary, therefore, if progressive teachers are to be the result of 
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progressive supervision, that they “find themselves.” Their inter- 
est-field must be located. Kindergarten, elementary school, high 
school, supervision, principalship, and the like are all open to them 
provided they secure the necessary additional training. Hence, it is 
one of the supervisory responsibilities to help in this “finding” 
process and to aid in suggesting ways and means of securing ade- 
quate training for the chosen field. 

The chosen field being secured, the fourth group of teachers re- 
sults. They are the master-teachers. Do they need supervision? 
Certainly, they do. The saddest sight in any school system is the 
transformation of a master-teacher into a “has-been.” This trans- 
formation is often due to the crystallization that comes with the 
passing of time and classroom isolation. By aiding expert teachers to 
find variations, by implanting an urge for experimentation and for 
the testing of new methods and new materials of instruction, and by 
giving opportunity for creative work, supervisors can help them to 
become permanent master-teachers. 

What agencies at the supervisor’s command permit her to meet 
this challenge? Through the following agencies she can meet the 
growing needs of the various groups of teachers in the three kinds of 
supervisory activities mentioned: courses of study, demonstration 
lessons, experimental work, conferences and meetings, classroom 
visitation, exhibits, institutes, normal-school and university courses, 
reading circles, and self-rating score cards. In scientific supervision 
these means are carefully studied in relation to the specific aims set 
up. No one is regarded as of paramount importance. The old form 
of supervision, which regarded classroom visitation and supervision 
as synonymous, has passed away. Visitation serves its purpose but 
does not absorb all or even the greater part of the supervisor’s time 
and energy. In the writer’s judgment, many of the agencies listed 
far excel visitation so far as teacher growth is concerned. Certainly, 
the fine educational results which come from making courses of 
study, from setting up standards for the evaluation of work, and 
from evolving self-rating score cards exceed the returns from mere 
classroom visitation. 





OPINIONS ON HOME WORK FOR ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


WARREN R. GOOD 
Formerly, E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, Virginia 


As modern educational practice comes to be based on the results 
of scientific investigation, the traditional superstitions relative to 
education are being discarded. Not long ago teachers contented 
themselves with assigning lessons and hearing recitations, giving 
little thought to the important problem of teaching the children 
how to study and scarcely concerning themselves with the means by 
which the pupils learned the stereotyped facts they were expected to 
repeat during the recitations. Now that we have added the terms 
“supervision” and “supervised study” to our educational vocabu- 
lary, much attention is being given in school to the task of teaching 
the child how to approach his work. To accomplish this, a consider- 
able amount of time has been given to the child’s study under the 
personal guidance of the teacher in the classroom. The success of 
such study, coupled with the recognition of the abuses and disad- 
vantages of home study, has led many progressive school men to in- 
sist that all home study should be abolished. On the other hand, 
conservative educators and vast numbers of more or less intelligent 
parents contend that there are certain good qualities to be fostered 
and developed in the doing of home tasks by the pupils and that the 
abuses and disadvantages acknowledged to exist need not prove in- 
superable. Thereby hangs a controversy. 

Some years ago an order was issued in Sacramento, California, 
prohibiting the assignment of any home work in the elementary 
grades. The reasons for the regulation as given by the superintend- 
ent of schools are in part as follows: 

Pupils must be trained to study. It is believed that to know how to study 
is more important than to know how to recite, and that this important part of 
the child’s training should be accomplished under the direct supervision of the 


teacher in the schoolroom, and not left to the busy home It is rare, in- 
deed, to find a home with proper facilities for study From a physiological 


116 
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standpoint, assuming that the child will do his studying after the evening meal, 
he can hardly begin his work with any chance of success until at least an hour 
after he has eaten He should be in bed by half-past nine or ten o’clock. 
Thus it can be seen how little time really exists for the preparation of the lessons 
for the next day, and the weakness proved of assuming that all children will 
come to school prepared for their work. It can be easily figured how great is the 
loss in the effort of the teacher to listen to recitations in lessons which have not 
been prepared. The brighter pupil will bluff his way through; the duller pupil 
will gain little from the time spent.? 


Among those who advocate abolishing home study is an educator 
who quotes a physician, W. H. Burnham. Dr. Burnham is said to 
have made a thorough study of the conditions of home study and 
to have reported as follows: 

In the case of the poor, where home conditions make hygienic study im- 
possible, or where so much work must be done by the pupils that there is no 
time for study, the allotment of home tasks should be altogether condemned. 
In the case of the well-to-do, where the parents wish to share in the education 
of their children and where outside tasks, such as instruction in music and do- 
mestic duties, may be quite as important as the school work, the allotment of 
home tasks is likewise undesirable. The safe rule would seem to be that no home 
work should be prescribed; but where this seems desirable, suggestion for spon- 
taneous work on the part of the pupil may well be given.? 


This quotation is followed by the author’s own comment. 

The best time to study is during the day at school. There should be pro- 
vided, from the fifth grade up, ample study periods. At this time the children 
should be taught hygienic and effective study methods.3 


Burton objects, as follows: 

Supervised study should not, as some think, supplant home study entirely. 
. . . . If supervised study is to make for independence in attacking and studying 
new problems, obviously there must be definite provision for other study than 
that done at school under the eye of the teacher.‘ 


However, Burton seems to have assumed that independence can- 
not be fostered’ under supervision. As a matter of fact, the chief 

t Charles C. Hughes, “The Abolition of Home Study,” School Review, XXIV 
(March, 1916), 231-32. 

2 George E. Freeland, Modern Elementary School Practice, p. 278. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1919. 

3 Ibid., pp. 278-79. 

4 William H. Burton, Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching, pp. 206-7. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. 
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concern in supervised study is that of actually training the child to 
attack for himself instead of leaving him to flounder hopelessly or to 
have his work done by someone else. He is taught to work inde- 
pendently and purposefully. 

One of the pioneers in the field of ‘studying home study” was 
W. H. Heck.' He said: 


A scientific study of the whole question is made urgent by the present con- 
fusion arising from (1) the home-study requirements of most American and 
European schools above the primary division; (2) the criticisms of many hy- 
gienists, psychologists, and administrators as to the quantity or quality of home 
study; and (3) the recent abolition of home-study requirements in a growing but 
still small number of American schools, generally with some increase, redistribu- 
tion, or modified use of the study time in school.? 


However, Heck’s own investigations were concerned chiefly with 
high-school pupils, and there was no particular effort to determine 
just how much home work should be assigned or what its character 
should be. He did compute the average time spent per pupil per 
day in the home preparation of school lessons in many schools in 
Virginia, and later he prepared tables correlating the time spent in 
home study with school marks. It would seem that these studies are 
of no particular scientific value on account of the neglect of several 
important factors. Children from the better homes probably would 
have brighter parents and a higher order of natural ability. No 
doubt, their parents would be more deeply interested in their prog- 
ress and would provide more favorable circumstances for study, 
would encourage their children to do more home study, and often 
would be able to give them intelligent help with their tasks. These 
factors would influence the results to such an extent as to cast 
serious doubt on the reliability of the tables as a measure of the 
efficacy of home study. 

The parents of the children attending the elementary schools of 
Durham, North Carolina, were encouraged to give the children free- 
dom at home from school tasks. E. C. Brooks, a professor of educa- 

W. H. Heck, “A Study of Home Study,” School Review, XXIII (November, 
1915), 577-606; “Correlation between Amounts of Home Study and Class Marks,” 
School Review, XXIV (September, 1916), 533-49. 


2 W. H. Heck, “Correlation between Amounts of Home Study and Class Marks,” 
School Review, XXIV (September, 1916), 533. 
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tion, upon receiving notice that his children were in serious danger 
of failing, promptly resumed his practice of supervising their study 
at home. The incident aroused him to the importance of the ques- 
tion involved, and he made an investigation in an attempt to deter- 
mine the value of parental supervision of the home study of children 
in the middle and upper grades of the elementary school. In the 
report of his study no allowance is made for the differences in the 
native abilities of the pupils concerned nor for the fact that the par- 
ents who were able to supervise usually had the brightest children. 
He concludes as follows: 


The school that undertakes to prohibit or even limit the home study without 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with the parents and having a thorough under- 
standing as to how much the teacher can do and the parents should dois... . 
hitting at random in the educational world The teacher should become 
the supervisor of the home supervision as well as the teacher of the children in 
school, since home study without parental supervision is of little value, especial- 
ly in the fourth and fifth grades. 


Probably the most notable attempt to make a thorough study 
of the values to be obtained through home study and of the means 
of gaining the best results is that made by a New York committee 


of which Edward W. Stitt? was the chairman. A great number of 
superintendents, principals, and teachers and many parents were 
questioned and the results tabulated. The forms for the parents 
were quite different from those for the members of the profession. 
It is doubtful whether any great importance can be attached to the 
results from the standpoint of scientific determination of the benefits 
of home study, since all the reports received were merely statements 
of the opinions of those questioned. This committee submitted a 
list of recommendations, among the more important of which are the 
following: Compulsory home work should be prohibited below the 
fourth grade. Systematic plans should be made for the supervision 
of all home work. Evening study rooms should be more extensively 
used. An important duty of the principal is to supervise both the 
home-study assignments and the methods of determining the hones- 

tE. C. Brooks, “The Value of Home Study under Parental Supervision,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XVII (November, 1916), 193-94. 


2 Edward W. Stitt, “Home Work for Elementary Pupils,” Educational Review, LI 
(April, 1916), 360-86. 
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ty and efficiency of the results. No home work should be permitted 
without adequate explanation by the teacher. Differences should be 
made in the length of the assignments for bright, average, and dull 
pupils. 

It seems that there has been no investigation made under con- 
trolled conditions where the results were measured on a definite, 
objective scale. Since there has been no really scientific study of the 
subject and since the amount and kind of home work given have been 
so greatly influenced by the opinions of teachers and parents, we 
feel that for the present we may accept as authoritative the judg- 
ments of recognized leaders in the profession. 

The chief objection against abandoning home study comes from parents. 
They still believe that the pupil must be kept busy by long home work. The 
favorable results of no home study in Joliet, Illinois, and Sacramento, California, 
doubtless can be duplicated elsewhere. When the pupil has received consider- 
able training in studying, it will be safe to require a minimum amount of work 
to be done at home, but the bulk of preparation should be done during the study 
period and vacant periods.* 

Study at home is, in most cases, carried on under adverse conditions. In 
many cases the student has to do his work in the living-room where there is 
general conversation to which he gives more or less attention. Many students 
have no definite time for study but allow the study time to be interfered with 
by various household affairs that come up. Very often two or three students 
get together for study, and the weaker students depend too much on the help 
of the others.? 


The two preceding paragraphs give the views, as expressed in 
1916, of one of the foremost authorities in the field of directed study. 
In a recent work he advocates a reduction in the amount of home 
study for elementary-school children, giving the following reasons. 

(x) The child needs more time for outdoor play in the sunlight; (2) he needs 
more time for social development, among his playmates and at home; (3) study- 
ing at night is all too often done under harmful conditions, especially in rural 
districts where the light is inadequate, privacy rare, and heat and ventilation 
either too intense or insufficient; (4) bad habits are encouraged; much of the 
work is done for the pupil by others; he learns not to depend upon himself; (5) 
insufficient help is given; inaccuracy is common; the pupil frequently finds that 
his home work is all wrong, although worked by his elders; (6) little time is 

t Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest, Supervised Study, p. 26. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1916. 

2 Ibid., p. 155. 
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given for general desultory reading of books interesting to the pupil; the stolen 
hours in trysting with famous heroes on adventure bent are well recalled by 
most of us; why not make such adventuring all the more interesting by family 
discussion and approval? (7) school tasks appear as nothing more than formal 
exercises; they may, therefore, fail to interpret life. 

While all home study should not be abandoned, it may prove advisable in 
the grammar grades to distinguish between formal and informal home work. 
The former should be concentrated in the school. The latter supplements the 
former but follows the bent of the child, and becomes a treasure store through 
reading of poetry, history, fiction, popular magazines, and family discussions. 
It may consist, also, of voluntary projects or tasks. It is not uncommon to 
find pupils who become so interested in a vitalized class lesson that they volun- 
teer to do much more than is required of them. The awakened pupil finds joy 
in work.? 


Hall-Quest has stated that formal tasks for home work tend to 
develop anything but self-reliance, some of the things it does develop 
being dishonesty and dependence on others. The desirable and 
wholesome traits usually may be better instilled by a skilful teacher 
than by parents whose chief interest is to see that their children 
“do well” in school, frequently overlooking the fact that sometimes 
it is they and not the children who are doing well in school. 


Supervised-study periods should be found in every classroom. .... It is 
quite as important that the teacher know when not to give help as when to 
provide it. The aim should be in every case to throw pupils back upon their own 
resources, and to discuss with them methods of attack, rather than to propose 
for them the solution of the problems which they have for consideration. ... . 
The obligation to teach them how to work independently rests upon teachers. 
The best thing that a teacher ever does for boys or girls is to help them to develop 
the power to work independently.? 

In schools where teachers assign tasks, hear recitations, mark grades, and 
send the children home at night with book assignments for the morrow, there 
is not likely to be any large number of satisfied children or parents. Such work 
denotes both poor teaching and poor school supervision, and a defense of such 
instruction is the refuge of poor teachers and poor principals everywhere. In 
ignorant families with bad home conditions little is accomplished; in better 
homes the parents turn teacher, do much of the work, and get the child off to 
bed. The general result is to make the children nervous and anxious, destroy 


t Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest, Supervised Study in the Elementary School, pp. 117- 
18. New. York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 

2 George Drayton Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, The Classroom Teacher, pp. 120- 
22. New York: American Book Co., 1920. 
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their sense of honor, fill them with undigested information, prevent the develop- 
ment of their thinking power and good working habits, make them superficial, 
and arouse a sense of injustice in both parents and children. The parents rightly 
feel that the teacher should teach rather than hear the recitations the home 
prepares.* 


We do not favor, then, the abolishment of all home study; but 
the study must be of such a nature that it will interest the child and 
contribute to his growth; he must be able to do it without assistance 
(in fact, it should be of such a nature that he cannot well get help 
on it); and it must be work that he will want to do. Formal lessons 
should be, for the most part if not entirely, confined to the school- 
room. There should be no compulsory home tasks assigned in the 
lower grades, and there may be serious doubts as to the wisdom of 
requiring home work in any of the grades of the elementary school 
(although pupils in the upper grades can well do home work requir- 
ing from one to two hours daily), the reasonable plan being to have 
such work done voluntarily, following the inclination of the child in 
selecting his particular assignment. 


t Ellwood P. Cubberley, The Principal and His School, p. 400. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923. 





A SUPERVISORY PROJECT IN 
LETTER-WRITING 


MARY LOUISE DANIEL 
Elementary Supervisor, Lamar County, Alabama 


The following discussion is based on a year’s work in Lamar 
County, Alabama. One hundred and six elementary-school teachers 
contributed to the program. They worked under varying situations, 
one teacher teaching six grades with no equipment and another 
teacher teaching one grade with sufficient equipment. 

The supervisor had several weeks to become familiar with the 
problems of the county, to make plans for the year, and to prepare 
for the teachers’ meeting which was to precede the date set for the 
opening of the school term. . 

After consulting the superintendent and referring to the annual 
reports of the previous supervisors, the supervisor decided that a 
program built around English would be tangible and beneficial. 
There had developed in the supervisor’s mind, however, a notion of 
a supervisory project with a very specific objective conceived by 
the teachers from situations growing out of their own experiences. 

During the search for means of creating a situation which would 
furnish possible objectives, letters of application were brought to the 
supervisor’s attention. The limited knowledge of the elements of 
letter-writing was so conspicuous that a sheet, “Excerpts from 
Letters of Application,” was prepared for distribution at the initial 
teachers’ meeting. This would furnish objectives in the field of 
English provided the teachers should feel the need evidenced by the 
excerpts. 

EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS OF APPLICATION 
Received your letter in regard to vacancies in rural schools. Would like to 


know if you have a two teacher school vacant. That two ladies might occupy. 
What is the length of term, Salary, and can you get board near school. 

Will you send me a list of schools in Lamar County that does not have 
teachers for next winter. 

My home was formerally in Lamar County. 


123 
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I hear that you have a vacancie in your school. 

I had a letter from my home superintendent the day following after I wrote 
you. 

Let me know by return mail. Will thank you for what you can do. 

I have your letter of the fifthteenth. 

I am writing to know if there is any school in your county having a vacancy. 


As applicant for teacher would you consider my service as teacher for the 
following year. I have had fifteen months traiming at Normal School. 


I notice where you want an assistant teacher to teach in your schools. 


In order to determine the teachers’ attitude, the following pro- 
gram was planned before the teachers’ meeting: (1) arouse interest 
in letter-writing by distributing and examining ‘‘Excerpts from Let- 
ters of Application”; (2) stimulate the teachers to suggest letter- 
writing as a project for the year; (3) ask the teachers to set up 
definite standards for letter-writing. 

During the meeting copies of “Excerpts from Letters of Applica- 
tion” were distributed with the injunction that the teachers give 
some attention to letter-writing in their school work. The teachers 
discussed the excerpts freely and with much animation. At length, 
when the subject of planning a project for the year was mentioned, 
letter-writing was immediately suggested. In setting up specific 
standards and in preparing an outline for the development of the 
project, the teachers eagerly made contributions. One teacher wrote 
the standards on the board as they were named by the group. The 
list was: (1) form; (2) capitalization, (3) punctuation, (4) spelling, 
(5) neatness (including penmanship). 

Plans were launched for developing the project. First, the super- 
visor was to give two informal dictation tests in the schools, one at 
the beginning of the year as a diagnostic measure and the second at 
the end of the year as a check on the year’s work. The test for the 
third grade was to be a friendly note; the pupils in Grades IV, V, 
and VI were to write business letters, bringing into.use the block 
form. Because the block form is not used in the textbook, it was 
suggested that either form might be used in the first test but that 
there should be consistency in the use of the block form in the second 
test. It was suggested that the supervisor send out a letter illustrat- 
ing the block form in a business letter. 
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In accordance with the plans, the fifty-seven schools were visited 
as rapidly as possible. The tests were given, and the supervisor de- 
termined, so far as possible, the available equipment, such as text- 
books, desks, supplementary material, and methods of teaching. 

After the test papers were marked, they were sent to the teachers 
with the following letter from the supervisor, the diagnostic sheets 
shown on page 126, and the “‘Remedial Measures for Letter-writing” 
given on page 127. 


I am inclosing the letters which your children wrote for me when I visited 
your school. These papers have been graded, as carefully as possible, according 
to the instructions given on the sheet attached to this letter. Because of their 
poor writing, it is probable that some of your children made lower scores in 
spelling and capitalization than they should have made according to their knowl- 
edge of these two subjects. For example, a’s and o’s are often so much alike that 
it is impossible to determine whether the spelling is “dollar” or “dallar.”’ 

These letters are being returned in order that you may determine the general 
and individual weaknesses of your pupils, and it is expected that your findings 
will serve as a basis for remedial measures. It is suggested that you give a 
recitation period to the study of the letters, allowing each child to study his 
own letter. In this way, you can develop consciousness of individual and group 
weaknesses. You are to keep all the letters until the supervisor calls for them. 
It is planned to place on exhibit at the county fair the letters of the child, in each 
grade, showing the greatest improvement during the session in letter-writing. 

Two blanks for recording the scores of your individual children in each 
grade are inclosed. You understand that the same form is to be used for Grades 
IV, V, and VI. Two blanks are to be filled out for each grade. One of them is to 
be kept for the teacher; the other should be mailed to the supervisor. 

Explanation: (1) The names of the pupils are to be written in the vertical 
column at the left. (2) The scores possible, the scores made, and the scores 
missed are to be indicated under each of the five items: ‘‘Form,” ‘“‘Capitaliza- 
tion,” ‘‘Punctuation,” ‘‘Spelling,” and ‘‘Neatness.”’ You will also notice that 
the totals for each individual are to be entered. List the scores made by each 
child on each of the five items as marked on the individual papers and deduct 
the score made to get the score missed. When the scores for all the pupils have 
been entered, add the vertical columns to get the totals. . 

After the totals for each item have been found for a given grade, you are 
ready to determine the class weaknesses and the order of their need of attention. 
For example, suppose that there are four pupils in your fifth grade. The possible 
score for each pupil under the item “Form” is 6, or a total of 24 for the four 
pupils. Suppose that their respective scores made are 3, 1, 2, and 4, or a total of 
10. It is found that 10, the total scores made, is 41.7 per cent of 24, the total 
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possible scores for four pupils. In this way work out the percentage for each of 
the five items. Then arrange the items in the order of weakness for your grade, 
placing the item of greatest weakness first. For instance, suppose that the per- 
centages for the five items are found to be as follows: Form, 41.7; Capitaliza- 
tion, 30.6; Punctuation, 61.4; Neatness, 37.5; Spelling, 56.3. Then the order 
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of weakness is as follows: (1) Capitalization, (2) Neatness, (3) Form, (4) Spell- 
ing, (5) Punctuation. 

When you have arranged your grade weaknesses as suggested in the preced- 
ing paragraph, list them on the inclosed sheet, “Remedial Measures for Letter- 
writing,” write your plans for remedial work as requested, keep one copy and 
mail the other to the supervisor with the Diagnostic Sheet. 
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The progress of letter-writing in the county depends, in part, on your im- 
mediate response to the suggestions made in this letter. If you need further 
information in making your report, please write the supervisor. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES FOR LETTER-WRITING 
I have carefully examined the returned letters for the grade of the 
School. I am listing below the weaknesses of this grade according to the 
suggestions made in Paragraphs 2, 5, and 6 of your letter of October 16. 
be 














2. 
3. 
4 





£; 
I have planned remedial work for this grade as follows. (List remedial work 
by numbers corresponding to weaknesses listed above.) 
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5 
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would appreciate suggestions in planning remedial work for Items 








Teacher 


In due time, the required information came from the teachers. 
As had been predicted by the teachers, the item “‘Neatness”’ was the 
greatest weakness in the county. “Form” held second place even 
though provisions had been made for non-consistency in the first 
test. 

After the remedial suggestions were checked, a sheet, ‘“‘Sugges- 
tive Remedial Work and Devices for Letter-writing Submitted by 
Teachers of Lamar County, 1925-26,” was prepared and sent to the 
teachers so that they might be helped in their work, in case they felt 
the need of it, before they could attend a teachers’ meeting or be 
visited by the supervisor. 


SUGGESTIVE REMEDIAL WoRK AND DEVICES FOR LETTER-WRITING 
SUBMITTED BY TEACHERS OF LAMAR COUNTY, 1925-26 
GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 
1. Exchange letters with other grades in the same school or with other 


schools. 
2. Exhibit letters received from business houses. 
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3. Provide “practice periods” for letter-writing; these periods should be 
carefully supervised. 

4. Have contests in letter-writing between boys and girls or between classes. 

5. Allow pupils to write for supplementary material. 

6. Establish school post-office as suggested in language textbook. 


FORM 


1. Put the correct form of a business letter before the children and have 
them study it. Erase the work and dictate the same letter to the pupils. Repeat 
this drill exercise often. 

2. Record the scores made in letter-writing each week so that the pupils 
may measure their own progress. 

3. Lead the pupils to see that correct form adds attractiveness to their work. 


PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION 


1. Dictate easy paragraphs and ask the children to punctuate and capitalize 
correctly. 

2. Write a paragraph on the board and let the class decide on the proper 
punctuation and capitalization. 

3. Go over written work with individual pupils and help them to see their 
errors. Try to get them to want to improve. 

4. Assign a letter to be written during the study period. During the recita- 
tion have two or three pupils copy their work on the board so that the members 
of the class may criticize. 

5. Study, with the class, groups of sentences and tell where and why marks 
of punctuation should be used. 

6. Drill on one mark of punctuation at a time. 

7. The following pages in Oral and Written English by Potter, Jeschke, and 
Gillet give drill exercises in capitalization: 11, 13, 37, 60, 96, 167, 224, 38, 139, 
169, and 269-70; punctuation: pages 11, 13, 37, 60, 79, 96, 141, 167, and 224. 


SPELLING 


1. Keep a list of the words that the pupils misspell and use them as a 
supplementary drill in spelling lessons. 

2. Drill constantly on practical words and allow the pupils to correct their 
errors. 

3- Make habitual a certain method of studying spelling. Use graph to show 
progress. 

4. Use written spelling daily. 


NEATNESS 


1. Devote a short period daily to the teaching of the correct form of letters. 
Exhibit the best and neatest work. 
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2. Allow the pupils to compare their work so that they may decide who is 
doing the best and neatest work. 

3. Exhibit the neatest work submitted by the pupils. 

4. Emphasize neatness in the preparation of all work. 

5. Constantly compare neat work with untidy work and lead the children 
to desire the former. 

6. Use letter charts to study the correct formation of letters; study one 
letter at a time. 

7. Use “Suggestions for Teaching Writing” given out in November. 


Three types of teachers’ meetings were used in promoting the 
project, namely, extension meetings, group regional meetings (geo- 
graphic sections), and mid-term county-wide meeting. 

Extension meetings.—The supervisor was given approximately an 
hour to devote to the supervisory project. As a matter of fact, as 
soon as the tests were given and scored, the teachers were eager to 
know the status of the county; therefore, mimeographed sheets 
showing the results of the tests were distributed and discussed. The 
fact that the children of the county were unable to write and lacked 
a set form for a letter was astonishing even though this difficulty had 
been recognized by many before the meeting. It was decided that 
handwriting should be the topic for discussion at the next meeting. 

Because the teachers professed that they were not prepared to 
give instruction in handwriting, it seemed that they should be helped 
to diagnose their own writing. Accordingly, sentences were prepared 
containing every capital and small letter in the alphabet. These 
sentences were dictated to the teachers. The papers were exchanged 
and marked. Attention was given to the proper distinction between 
e’s and 7’s, u’s and v’s, and other similar letters. In preparation for 
the next meeting, suggestions for the teaching of writing were dis- 
tributed with the understanding that a teacher would teach a writing 
lesson. During the period that followed, the teachers eagerly asked 
for suggestions in working out feasible methods. 

On the date set for the meeting a teacher from a one-teacher 
school taught the lesson according to the following outline, which 
had been prepared for her own classroom work. Children were not 
present, but the teachers represented the members of the class. 
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LESSON IN WRITING 
Steps in lesson procedure (drill on 7’s): 
1. Teacher puts correct form of 7 on the board. 
2. Teacher and pupils compare the letter 7 with the letter e and note differ- 
ence. 
3. Children look at the form until they know how it looks. They discuss 
where the letter begins and where it ends. 
4. Children close their eyes and imagine that they see the letter. 
5. Children make the letter in the air. 
6. Drill on the letter. 
7. Drill on words, as “‘it,” “night,” “rain,” “bring,” “ring.” 
8. Dictate a sentence in which a number of 7’s are used. 
9. Exchange papers. 
to. Score only on 7’s. 
11. Record marks, 
12. Arouse interest by competition. 


The value of the demonstration lesson was evident everywhere. 
Teachers and pupils took pride in showing the progress that was 
being made. Teachers and pupils studied class and individual diffi- 
culties, and remedial work was planned to fit the needs. Many teach- 
ers used scales in handwriting; others used informal tests of their 


own construction. 

At the next meeting opinions were expressed on the progress of 
the work and possible means for further improvement. It was be- 
lieved that more progress had been made in handwriting than in any 
other phase of the work; however, it was realized that the standard 
was inferior at the beginning of the year and that the learning process 
was slow. In order that there might be a uniform mid-term check, 
a teacher was appointed to prepare an informal test. 

The test was prepared and sent to all the teachers to be given on 
a certain date. This test revealed the fact that more progress had 
been made in form and that handwriting remained the greatest 
difficulty. The teachers asked whether they might have one meeting 
at which general plans for letter-writing might be discussed. The 
following letter was sent to the teachers before the meeting so that 
they might be guided in their preparation. 


LETTER TO TEACHERS REGARDING MEETING 


Saturday, January 9, is the date set for the next meeting of the Florence 
Extension Class. 
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The latter part of the period will be spent in discussing the teaching of 
letter-writing. Please make the following preparation before you come to the 
meeting Saturday. 

1. In a general way, think of all the lessons that you have taught in letter- 
writing. 

2. Decide which lesson was the best, considering the following points: (a) 
interest of pupils, (6) lesson procedure, (c) results realized from lesson taught. 

3. Plan to tell briefly but specifically how this lesson was taught. Choose 
any grade or grades. 

4. It is suggested that you make a written outline. Some time devoted to 
this preparation will give definite and practical suggestions. 


The meeting was conducted and summarized by a teacher. She 
was of the opinion that worthy contributions had been made in re- 
porting devices for holding interest in letter-writing and in lesson 
procedure. Special emphasis was placed on the drill lesson, which 
had received due consideration in group regional meetings. 

The extension meetings proved invaluable in maintaining inter- 
est in the project and in checking progress as well as in formulating 
new plans as the work developed. The teachers manifested apprecia- 
tion for the project. They always spoke of it as “our project.” 

Group regional meetings.—Group regional meetings were organ- 
ized so that the teachers of a center might meet and work on lesson 
procedure. Each teacher who was to be present at the meeting was 
visited by the supervisor. This gave the teacher a chance to express 
a desire for any help that she felt she needed. After each teacher had 
contributed to the general plans for the meeting, the teachers of the 
center prepared the lessons to be taught. Since much of letter-writ- 
ing is related to drill, the drill lesson received the most attention. 

Outlines of lessons were given to the teachers before lessons were 
observed so that the teachers might know the aims and the plan of 
procedure. After the work of all the teachers had been observed, the 
group assembled to discuss the observations. A second sheet had 
been prepared for this discussion, as follows: 

. What was the best part of the lesson? 
. Give the reasons for your answer. 
. Where is the opportunity for improvement? 


. Enumerate the good features of the lesson. Why were they good? 
. Consider the lessons observed and state the qualities of a good drill 
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The teachers were visited a second time in order to determine 
how and to what extent the meeting had helped the individual to 
solve her problems. 

Mid-term county-wide meeting.—The mid-term county-wide meet- 
ing was interesting, as it was the first time that all the teachers 
in the county had met since the initial meeting, held at the beginning 
of the school term. Interest had not lagged in the project; it had 
increased. Keen interest was manifested in reviewing the program, 
in discussing plans for the remainder of the year, and in making 
tentative plans for the following year. The discussions were based 
on a mimeographed sheet, “Summary of Plans for the Promotion of 
School Activities in Lamar County.” The outline as it related to the 
letter-writing project was as follows: 


1. Objectives for the year 
a) Problem set up at institute 
(x) Letter-writing 
2. Promotion of work 
a) Letter-writing 
(x) Standards set up at institute by teachers 
(2) Lamar County Supervisory Language Test given in fifty-seven schools 
(Grades ITI, IV, V, and VI) 
(3) Remedial work planned by eighty-nine teachers 
(4) Informal mid-term tests given by teachers 
(5) Conference with supervisor 
(a) Office 
(6) Classroom visits 
(6) Teachers’ meeting 
. Continuation of plans for year 
a) Continue to administer remedial work 
b) Supervisor gives final test 
c) Teachers and pupils select letter for each grade to exhibit at the county 
fair 
. Plans for next year’s program 
a) What subject or phase of school activity will lend itself naturally to the 
work that has been started? 
b) Is writing (penmanship) a major or minor subject? 
c) Can letter-writing be successfully mastered in one year? 


From Item 4, “Plans for next year’s program,” the following 
tentative plan was made. 
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1. Continuation of letter-writing 
2. Oral English—definite standards should be worked out by teachers 
3. Penmanship 


After the second tests were given and scored and the results tabu- 
lated, marked improvement in letter-writing was shown; however, 
it was very evident that no error had been made in carrying over the 
project another year since the median for the county was still below 
standard. At the end of the term a summary of the year’s program 
was sent out. 

SUMMARY OF YEAR’S PROGRAM 


At the initial teachers’ meeting, the teachers set up the following 
objectives for the year. 
1. Letter-writing—definite standards worked out so that each teacher might 
work toward a definite goal 
a) Plan of procedure 

(1) Give informal tests in Grades III, IV, V, and VI to discover group and 
individual difficulties 

(2) Plan remedial work 

(3) Administer remedial work . 

(4) Test at the end of the term and compare the results of the first and 
second tests (This comparison was made and sent to the teachers with 
summary.) 

SUMMARY 


1. Provide a situation vital to teachers. 

2. Encourage teachers to set up objectives. 

3. Develop with the teachers plans for the year’s work and stand- 
ards for measuring progress in the work. 

4. Plan and use remedial measures. 

5. Use teachers’ meetings—county-wide, extension, and group 
regional—as agencies in carrying out the program. 

6. Check progress at the end of the term. 

7. Determine tentative plans for next year. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN HOW TO STUDY 


ETHEL M. FISH 
Manchester, Connecticut 


The need of definite knowledge of how to study was felt very 
keenly by the writer while attending summer school. The next 
autumn the problem of how to study was again presented, when it 
was necessary to teach seventh- and eighth-grade classes in one 
room. The periods for recitation were shortened, and conservation 
of time was imperative. 

The seventh grade showed the greatest lack of knowledge of 
how to study. The girls and boys were lacking in concentration and 
application. This weakness was evident when paragraphs were as- 
signed for study in class. When the assignment was shortened, the 
results were no better. Most of the girls and boys were of average 
intelligence. Two or three were above the average. Yet they com- 
plained that it took them a long time to learn a lesson in history or 
geography. . 

It developed that the pupils’ idea of study was to read the sen- 
tences of the text over and over, sometimes out loud if conditions 
permitted, and then to test themselves to find whether the subject 
matter had been learned word for word. This method was tedious 
and took unnecessary time. It resulted in the pupil feeling that, 
should he forget a few words of a sentence, he would lose all that he 
had attempted to learn. 

In order to determine the best methods of helping girls and boys 
to learn how to study, the writer devoted the next year and a half, 
as opportunity offered, to experimenting with various groups of 
pupils. Other teachers have encountered the same difficulties during 
study hours as those the writer has attempted to solve for herself. 
It is with the sincere hope of aiding her fellow-teachers that the 
writer presents her experiences. 

A knowledge of how to study is a pressing need in all grades. 
After attempting to help classes in various subjects to adopt better 
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methods of study, the writer conducted a class for this express pur- 
pose. It was known as “The History Study Course” and consisted 
of sixth-grade pupils. The subject matter was the “European Be- 
ginnings of American History.” 

The pupils were given notebooks the first day of the course. On 
the first page each wrote two questions: ‘What is history?” “Why 
study history?” Under each question was written: “My Own 
Answer, October, .’ On another page the first question was 
repeated, and the dictionary definition was copied. Below this was 
written the third question: “Of what value is history to me?” “My 
Own Answer, October, .”’ Space was left after these ques- 
tions for additional information to be inserted after a few weeks. 
On the last page were written two headings: ‘““‘Why I Do Not Like 
History.” “Why I Like History.”’ The pupils were told that at the 
end of the course each would be asked to write under one of these 
headings, according to his own choice. 

These questions were given to the class to arouse interest in the 
study of history in general and to put the class in an inquiring frame 
of mind. It was most gratifying to observe the close attention and 
keen interest manifested during the first lesson—indeed, throughout 
the whole course, which consisted of ten lessons. 

During the first lesson the class was asked to read the section, 
“Christianity among the Romans,” one paragraph at a time. After 
they had read each paragraph, the pupils were asked to give the 
main thought and to tell how each sentence contributed to this 
thought. 

An outline of the topics of the lesson was made on the board with 
the necessary subtopics. When this outline was complete, the pupils 
were.asked to recite on the topics. The recitations showed that the 
class as a whole had mastered the text. 

Then the pupils were asked to tell just how the lesson had been 
studied. The answers resulted in the following outline. 


How To Srupy 
1. Read the lesson. 
2. Think. 
3. Select the main thought of each paragraph. How does each sentence 
contribute to this thought? 
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In preparation for the next lesson, the pupils were told to make 
an outline of the text in their notebooks, using the outline ‘“How to 
Study.” The outlines prepared were very good for sixth-grade 
pupils and showed that each was trying to get the main thought of 
each paragraph. 

Teacher and pupils then outlined a few paragraphs as advance 
work to help the class to see how each sentence contributes to the 
main thought. 

Just before the close of the period, the pupils were told to read 
and re-read a certain paragraph until they were able to recite on it. 
Then they were asked to follow the outline “How to Study” in 
studying the next paragraph. It was found from this experiment 
that it was possible by the second method to master a paragraph 
twice the length of the one studied by the old memory-verbatim 
plan. The class was delighted with the result of this experiment in 
study methods. 

The third lesson brought out additional topics for the outline 
“How to Study.” The class was asked to think carefully of the steps 
taken in going over the lesson that day. The pupils recalled that 
the teacher had asked one of them to look up a new word in the dic- 
tionary to find its pronunciation and meaning. In another case the 
teacher had asked a boy to look for the pronunciation of a proper 
noun in the index of the textbook. The class had studied the pictures 
for enlightenment on the architecture of the Romans. The map in 
the textbook had been consulted for the location of Rome and the 
Tiber River. Roman architecture and the architecture of the build- 
ings of our own town and neighboring cities were compared. The 
resulting outline, complete, is as follows: 


How To Stupy 


. Read the lesson. 
3. Select the main thought of each paragraph. How does each sentence con- 

tribute to the main thought? 

. Dictionary and index. 
a) Correct pronunciation of words. 
b) Correct meaning of words. 

. Pictures. 
a) Purpose in explaining lesson text. 
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6. Maps and diagrams. 
a) Location of places in text. 
b) Explanation of text. 
7. Comparison with similar events and conditions. 

It then seemed advisable to test the value of the study course by 
asking the pupils to use the outline ‘(How to Study” in preparing 
their geography lesson for the next day. The girls and boys were 
eager to do this and reported that they were using the topics for 
study in learning most of their lessons. 

The regular teacher in geography found that the ability of this 
class to get the main thought of paragraphs quickly and to see the 
contribution of each sentence had greatly improved since the study 
course had been undertaken. 

The outline “How to Study” was put on the board. The topics 
were tested to find whether they could be used in preparing an arith- 
metic lesson, a language lesson, or even a grammar lesson. Teacher 
and pupils applied these topics to imaginary lessons in these subjects, 
and it was found that in the study of problems in arithmetic and in 
the study of language the complete outline could profitably be used. 

The pupils were greatly pleased when supplementary books on 
their work in Roman history were first given to them. There was 
much rivalry to get certain books for use. 

After talking about the help to be derived from using supplemen- 
tary books and looking up topics in them, teacher and pupils worked 
out the following additions to the outline. 

8. Supplementary books. 
a) Subject. 
b) Consult index. 
c) Recall facts in textbook. 
d) Comparisons. 
e) Additional facts. 

. Notes. 

a) Get facts. 
b) Brief. 
c) Clear meaning. 
d) Neat and careful work. 

Topics were then assigned to the pupils for reading in supple- 
mentary history books. Use was made of the outline “How to 
Study,” especially Topics 8 and 9. 
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The pupils brought their notes to class, and teacher and pupils 
criticized them. This discussion of the notes brought out the fact 
that sometimes an outline is mistaken for notes and the fact that 
care in penmanship and spelling is essential. 

The work of the class was greatly improved through the use of 
better methods of study. The pupils became more independent and 
more alert to the importance of the history topics and their relation 
to our lives today. 

When the questions given at the beginning of the study course 
were again considered, the pupils were unanimous in stating that 
history is of importance because it helps us to solve present-day 
problems. 





THE JUNIOR BUSINESS-TRAINING COURSE 


NORMA CARRIER 
Oliver Junior High School, South Bend, Indiana 


In the autumn of 1925 a junior business-training course was 
introduced in the Oliver Junior High School. The student body of 
this school is composed almost wholly of foreign children, a great 
number of whom complete the eighth and ninth grades when they are 
fifteen years old. The Indiana school-attendance law compels them 
to attend school until they are sixteen. This places on the school the 
responsibility of one more year of training for these children, whereas 
formerly they drifted into industry at this period in their lives. 

The majority of the children are of average mental ability, capable 
of carrying the regular work of the first or second year of the high 
school. Because of economic and social conditions, they cannot or 
do not wish to go to high school. It was therefore the task of the 
administration of this school to draft a course of study that would 
care for this group for one more year and offer them an enriched cur- 
riculum that would help them to meet the most important of life’s 
needs or prepare them for junior business occupations. 

On investigation, it was found that it is from this group that the 
business man draws much of his junior office help. 

In introducing the junior business-training course, we feel that 
we are definitely benefiting three general classes of pupils: (1) Those 
who leave school early and need a type of instruction that will fit 
them to fill junior positions in business life. For these it provides 
specific training for business and general information which everyone 
should have, regardless of sex or future vocational aims. (2) Those 
pupils who wish to use this training as a tryout course, preparatory 
to entering a course of definite business training, such as is offered in 
the commercial department of the senior high school or in the business 
college. This work lays the foundation for advanced business subjects 
and should help to reduce the number of failures in the business- 
training courses. (3) Those pupils who left school at sixteen and, 
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after drifting unsuccessfully through several different jobs, wish to 
come back to school for a “finding” course. This latter partly serves 
the purpose of filling a long-felt need, that of the extension of voca- 
tional guidance beyond the school age. 

The course of study that was decided on consists of English, 
efficiency arithmetic, junior training for business, typewriting, book- 
keeping, electives from the vocational course, music, and art. The 
details of the various courses were left largely to the judgment and 
initiative of the instructors, except that practicability and motiva- 
tion were to be the keynote of all of them. 

The English course was planned with a threefold aim in mind: 
(1) To stimulate, through an avenue of pleasure, the pupil’s interest 
in the usefulness of a working knowledge of English. (2) To give such 
work as will be of practical and commercial value to the pupil. This 
is accomplished through vitalized projects, such as the answering of 
advertisements, the making of special reports, and the publishing of 
the school newspaper, Oliver Knows All. (3) To create a love and a 
desire for the better, if not the best, in literature and to lay a founda- 
tion that will serve to direct the future reading of these boys and girls 
when they leave school. 

The arithmetic course is based on the actual application of arith- 
metic to the vital problems of everyday life and the business world. 
The work emphasizes drill on the fundamentals, is simple and direct 
in presentation, and furnishes definite and accurate information with 
regard to various lines of business. 

The junior training for business aims to teach business facts of 
general value, to give specific training in junior occupations, and to 
assist in vocational guidance. 

The typewriting and bookkeeping courses are tryout courses 
which aid the pupil materially in deciding whether or not to go into 
definite business training. 

In giving the pupils electives in the vocational courses, art, and 
music, it is our aim to give them an opportunity to fill in every minute 
of their school day with something of practical or cultural value. 

Thirty-seven pupils were enrolled at the beginning of the autumn 
semester (1925). These were allowed to enter the junior business- 
training class only after receiving careful guidance from the junior 
high school counselor and after obtaining their parents’ consent. The 
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following points were carefully weighed by the counselor in selecting 
the pupils for the course: (1) the impossibility of continuing high- 
school education, (2) future vocational aims, and (3) mental ability 
to carry the work. Only those who had completed the eighth or ninth 
grade and were fifteen years of age were allowed to register. Some of 
them were ninth-grade pupils who were doing failing work in the 
academic subjects, which, upon investigation, was found to be due 
to a lack of sufficient motivation to succeed. Of the group, five were 
of superior ability, thirty of normal mentality, and two below normal. 

After a few weeks, seven over-age (sixteen to eighteen years) 
pupils who had quit school and gone into industry asked to be allowed 
to come back to school and enter this course as they were out of work 
or dissatisfied with their jobs. Five of these were still in school at the 
end of the second semester. During the first semester two pupils left 
school, having reached the age of sixteen; a boy was placed as an office 
boy, and a girl was offered a position as cashier in a meat market. 

The second semester started with an enrolment of forty-six. 
Twelve of the pupils dropped out as soon as they reached the age of 
sixteen. Four were placed in junior office positions and four in factory 
positions; three stayed at home; and one died. Those who went into 
the factory positions intended to enter business college or the high- 
school business courses in the autumn of 1926. . 

At the end of the second semester thirty-one pupils were enrolled. 
Five of these were more than sixteen years of age. Twenty-one were 
of the original enrolment of the autumn term. Ten declared their 
intention of entering business college at the beginning of the next 
term. The remainder were placed in junior business positions through 
the co-operation of the Junior Employment Bureau. 

In conclusion, we wish to state that we feel that in the junior 
business-training course we are offering a course that meets the needs 
of a large group of children, a group who should have the door of 
opportunity opened for them into occupations of a higher order than 
would be possible without this learning. Through one year of specific 
and general business training, they are better prepared to meet life’s 
needs or to choose for themselves a place in the great business organi- 
zation of the world, into which they will be thrust sooner or later, to 
wrest from it their livelihood. 





HEALTH HAZARDS FOR TEACHERS 


OLGA ACHTENHAGEN 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Health hazards for teachers? Why write about that subject, one 
might ask, thereby implying that the teacher knows all about hygien- 
ic ways of living and conscientiously uses her knowledge thereof. 
True, she knows the fundamental laws of health; however, knowledge 
does not necessarily imply practice. If it did, every winter would find 
fewer teachers suffering from colds and tonsillitis and nervous break- 
downs. Only too frequently those who say that they do not have 
the time to exercise or to stop working are the very ones who have 
to take time to be ill. The pity of it is that the victim is usually the 
teacher whose heart and soul are in her work, who gives all she has 
and will not save herself. If only she could be made to realize that 
she could give much more to her profession if she took the proper 
care of herself! 

Let us think first about the living conditions of the teacher. At 
one time she “boarded around,” and it is conceivable that, with all 
its disadvantages, that method had something in its favor: it offered 
variety without comment or question. Today, when a teacher 
changes her boarding-place, the whole town looks askance: either 
“Mrs. does not know how to cook” or “Miss doesn’t 
know a good thing when she sees it.”” So the comments go and rumor 
runs riot. 

The teacher’s possibilities in the line of nutrition are usually 
three. She may have her meals at a boarding-house and run the risk 
of meeting again the dormitory ghosts of “Fri-day, fi-i-ish; Saturday, 
s0-0-ou-up”—a never ending monotony which discourages appetite 
and which is frequently due to the fact that the lady of the house 
keeps boarders to earn pin money but does not have any deep inter- 
est in nutrition. There is the second possibility of “eating around,” 
which is a very serious problem, especially in a small town, where 
desirable eating places are few, the food and atmosphere undesirable 
in the cheaper ones and the prices prohibitive in those more expen- 
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sive. The third possibility is for the teacher to prepare her own 
meals. That also offers a serious problem: it is easy to eat a snatch 
here and a bite there, to cook just one thing and enough of that to 
last for more than one day. After a hard day at school it is a real 
effort to plan and prepare a well-balanced meal. 

The solution? It is hard to say, for it depends entirely on the 
person involved and the environment in which she finds herself. In 
some cities there may be cafeterias or restaurants where the food is 
both well cooked and served in pleasant surroundings at reasonable 
prices; in smaller towns a boarding-house may be more desirable; 
again, there are times when a group may find it to their satisfaction 
to rent an apartment or a suite of rooms and prepare their meals. In 
any case, the teacher should remember the direct relation between 
the right kind of food and her general health. 

It is quite conceivable that the teacher’s attitude toward her 
work may very definitely influence her bodily health. First of all, 
let her do anything but teach if she has no love for children. Untess 
she cares a great deal for them as they are, as well as for what they 
may become, their chatter, restlessness, over-enthusiastic noise, their 
frequently appalling ignorance, and their many demands will drive 
her to distraction. If she cares for them, she will love her work 
because of these things rather than in spite of them. She will realize 
that the black-eyed, mischievous boy in the last row is bubbling over 
with the enthusiasm of his age and with animal energy and that he 
is not a devil incarnate with instructions from Satan to torment her. 

There are teachers who are constantly complaining about their 
salaries, the school board, the superintendent, the townspeople; such 
a querulous attitude must, of necessity, affect the mental set of the 
person who indulges in it. If the teacher cannot work with the au- 
thorities, it is better for her to leave. However, with a sincere en- 
thusiasm for her work, the teacher will eliminate many of the health 
hazards that are the result of dissatisfaction with one’s daily life. As 
Struthers Burt has said, “I like people to do what they do with some 
enthusiasm. Nobody forces a man to be a waiter [we might insert 
“teacher’’], but, if he is one, why doesn’t he keep to the technique 
of his job?” 

There are teachers who teach because of the Saturday and 
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summer holidays; but most of the men and women who enter the 
profession average an eight-hour day, six days a week, as well as 
much of their holiday time. In fact, the danger in the case of those 
who really love their work is that they will give too much time. 
The strain of overwork results in poor teaching, for it makes 
one nervous, petulant, and oversensitive. Better an occasional pile 
of papers in the basket than a lack of sympathy with one’s class 
the next morning. As John Palmer Gavitt has said, ‘“‘A bad tem- 
pered man or one whose nerves are overstrained is not the kind 
to have authority.”’ We are reminded also of the adviser who said to 
a student: “‘Well, do you want to see me?” The student answered, 
“No, sir, but I’ve got to!’’ 

There is such a thing as being too conscientious, of being a slave 
to deadening routine, which is in itself a health hazard, as well as a 
hazard to one’s love of life. In one of those delightful stories which 
Sarah Orne Jewett has given us, she has a Mrs. Todd of New Eng- 
land say, “‘Some folks washes Monday and irons Tuesday the whole 
year ’round, even if the circus is going by!”’ A bit of variety, of doing 
things on the spur of the moment, will help ever so much to estab- 
lish our relations with the pupils and, consequently, our general well- 
being and state of mind. I remember a class in literature in which we 
had been reading nature poetry one May day, just before the noon 
hour. Within five minutes after we had assembled, we sent a mes- 
sage to the principal asking for permission to go to the woods and 
read our poetry. In our message we quoted: “‘And come I may, but 
go I must, and if men ask you why, you may put the blame on the 
stars and the sun and the white road and the sky.” In a short time, 
we were on our way, with plans for a picnic dinner. There was not 
time to go far, but we walked and talked and enjoyed the fresh air 
and sunshine, and the next day we decided that “‘we had grown 
taller from walking with the trees.” 

There are hygienic dangers in the day’s work that may be 
eliminated with a little thought and care. The teacher uses her voice 
more than she should, we admit, but even when she uses it as little 
as she should, that little is a great deal. She should know the correct 
way to use her voice and should refrain from pitching it too high. 
An unpleasant voice grates on the nerves of all who hear it, and the 
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reaction of a class may be due entirely to the voice of the instructor. 
Using one’s voice so as to strain it may easily result in hoarseness. 

It is the teacher’s business to pay some attention to the ventila- 
tion of her classroom that she and her pupils may not suffer. Too few 
know the correct way to ventilate a room, and few of those who do 
apply their knowledge. Strange to say, she who should do most to 
prevent contagion is often the cause of it. There are teachers who 
are so eager to have a 100 per cent attendance record that they 
refrain from sending Johnny home if he sniffs and sneezes con- 
tinually; there are others who care so little about Johnny that they 
are not aware of his existence, much less his physical state. Even 
more to be deplored is the lack of common sense on the part of the 
teacher who risks an epidemic by attending her classes when she is 
suffering from a severe cold, or a light attack of tonsillitis, or even 
measles. Equally foolish is she who refuses to be vaccinated and 
who, in addition, takes upon herself the air of the injured martyr, 
frequently converting the children to her way of thinking. 

Headaches are another common cause of poor work among 
teachers. Too many agree with Charles Lamb: “What is good for a 
desperate headache is patience, and the determination not to mind 
being miserable all day long. It is better than not being alive at all.” 
The teachers who suffer from headaches do not like being miserable 
and consequently take all sorts of remedies to ease the pain but make 
no effort to find and remove the cause. Lamb was entirely too 
patient. Perhaps it is better to have a headache than not to be alive 
at all, but, likewise, it is better to be very much alive than merely 
to exist. Many teachers who need glasses do not wear them, and it 
is probable that many of the headaches are due to the eyestrain 
which results. 

“There are good reasons and real reasons,” says J. H. Robinson 
in The Mind in the Making, and the reasons teachers give for not 
taking exercise are probably among the “good” reasons which he 
scorns. It is much easier to sit around in a warm room than to put 
on one’s knickers, lace those heavy shoes, and go for a “hike.” It is’ 
much less difficult to sit around and gossip than it is to undress and 
go for a swim. It is comparatively simple to stay at home and read, 
but what a nuisance to hunt up the racket and balls, find a net anda 
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court, and play a game of tennis. We are lazy, and it is so much 
easier to do nothing, or next to nothing, than it is to exert effort. 
How much pleasure that effort results in, once it is made! A group 
of teachers on a “‘hike”’ or a picnic will enjoy themselves and promise 
enthusiastically to go again; but, when the next time comes, what 
excuses, what makeshift reasons! Truly, more effort is expended in 
hunting up excuses for not going than the going itself would demand. 

Tom Brown of Oxford was right when he said, “As soon as one 
has arrived at the conviction that one’s pupils can teach him nothing, 
the sooner one gives up his office of teacher, the better it will be for 
himself, his pupils, and his country, whose sons he is misguiding.” 
Almost every one of our pupils has a hobby, and we may well learn 
from him the advantages thereof. Our pupils seldom need to be 
urged to take exercise, and their exuberance is the result. We may 
well learn from and with them; in fact, I have learned more about 
my students outdoors than I have in the classroom; twenty-mile 
hikes, five-mile paddles, campfires, and toboggans are the best aids 
to teaching that I know. 

The year’s holidays also have an important part to play in the 
life and health of the teacher. Too many spend their holidays just 
exactly as they spend their week days, and, when they return, the 
boys, in the words of Carl Sandburg, say or think, ‘She looks like 
a used-to-be yesterday!”’ The whole outdoors is there to be explored, 
to be enjoyed, but few of us use it. If we must stay at home, there 
should be nothing to prevent us from hikes, picnics, and outdoor 
sports. If we are fortunate and may go away, what adventures may 
be ours! All too many of us wait until we have saved enough money 
to do the thing in style, whereas by that time one’s inclination to 
follow the trail that is always new is not very strong. 

The teacher is not a privileged character. She cannot gain her 
health in “twelve easy lessons—write for our booklet at once.” As 
Stuart Sherman has said, “The spirit seems to be in us of this age, 
when everything which used to be considered a gift of the gods can 
be learned by correspondence. Everything from the pies mother 
used to make to the kind of poetry Shelley used to write” —and, we 
shall add, the health that Nature gives. 








Cducational CAritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The educational policies and attitudes of organized labor.—The social forces 
which condition educational development constitute a fruitful field for investi- 
gation. Our social order today is characterized by the presence of many 
organized and self-conscious groups, all seeking to accomplish more or less 
well-defined objectives. The degree of success with which the desired ends are 
accomplished depends in large measure on the attitudes inculcated in the rising 
generation or on the quantity or quality of the education which the children of 
today receive. It is but natural, therefore, that each of the major groups of our 
social structure should have an educational policy. To know what these policies 
are is highly important. 

A recent study* sets forth historically the educational attitudes and policies 
of organized labor. One chapter is devoted to the period ending in 1840. The 
author concludes that, while organized labor cannot be credited, as is some- 
times done, with having exercised the dominant influence in the development 
of our public-school system, it did, in fact, align itself with the other forces 
which were fighting for educational reform. 

What the political workingmen’s parties and the trades’ unions really did for the 
development of American education was, first, to educate their own membership to the 
value of education, thus counteracting the inertia or cupidity of laboring parents and 
changing apathy toward education into active interest; second, to contribute with other 
organizations toward stirring up an interest in educational reform among the more 
complacent members of legislatures and of the general public; and, third, to “sell’”’ the 
idea that a voting citizen cannot discharge his c>ligations without a modicum of edu- 
cation nor without some leisure for self-improvement [p. 33]. 

One chapter is devoted to the period from 1840 to the Civil War. One is 
somewhat surprised at the relatively small part played by organized labor in the 
great educational renaissance of these years. The unionism of the period was, 
for the most part, of the socialistic and uplift type, with vague and aspirational 
educational policies. Moreover, the leaders of the labor movement seem to have 
believed that, to be effective, education for the masses must wait for certain 
fundamental economic improvements. 

t Philip R. V. Curoe, Educational Attitudes and Policies of Organized Labor in the 
United States. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 201 .New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. Pp. viii+-202. $1.50. 
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In the period between the Civil War and the beginning of the American 
Federation of Labor, the most important organization was the Knights of Labor, 
an order which made its chief appeal to unskilled laborers. The records of the 
order do not reveal a very progressive educational policy. 

The educational philosophy of the Order might be summarized about as follows: 
(1) the common school has its own purpose to serve and must not be sacrificed to the 
high school; (2) the purpose of the common school is “a rudimentary general education, 
both mental and mechanical—a foundation for one or more skilled trades’’; (3) our boys 
and girls do not need a higher education but “should be placed in the way of becoming 
good and self-supporting citizens, so that they may be qualified to discharge their civil 
and social duties”; (4) the whole course should be as brief and as thoroughly practical 
as possible [p. 80]. 


The Knights of Labor stood for restriction of content in education and for 
a marketable type of school experience. This led them to oppose the growing 
high-school movement and to assume an uncompromising hostility toward col- 
leges and universities. They did, however, take a positive stand against child 
labor, and they were strong advocates of compulsory education for all, even to 
the age of fifteen years. 

By far the most interesting and informing part of the book deals with the 
educational attitudes and policies of the American Federation of Labor. The 
position which this organization has taken on the following important matters 
is discussed in considerable detail: child labor and compulsory attendance, the 
curriculum, educational administration, teachers, private foundations, indus- 


trial education, higher education, and workers’ education. It is perfectly clear 
that organized labor today has a positive and definite class-conscious educa- 
tional program. It is equally clear that this program is being pushed with vigor 
and determination and that it is a matter with which professional educators 
will be forced to deal. 

The book is critically written. All interested in American education should 


read it. 


I. N. Epwarps 


The case method in educational guidance.—One of the most hopeful evidences 
of the broadening point of view of the educator is his growing ability to adapt 
techniques from other fields to the solution of his problems. Statistical method 
is being utilized in measuring educational results. Personnel work in commer- 
cial organizations is giving much to school administration. From the medical 
world, the concept of diagnosis is now making its contribution. Subject fields 
were the first to profit, and the application of the case method to the treatment 
of the problem child is now being made. 

A book! by W. C. Reavis on the application of the case method to pupil 
guidance is therefore particularly timely, and it should lend considerable impetus 

t William Claude Reavis, Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1926. Pp. xviii+348. $2.00. 
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to the development of a hitherto almost uncharted field. The background of 
the study is the educational-guidance program of the University High School 
of the University of Chicago, of which the author is principal. The point of view 
is summarized in the following excerpts. 

The assumption of a guidance function is the best answer which the modern school 
has given to the challenge to reduce waste The primary purpose of educational 
counseling and guidance is to help the pupil to find himself with respect to his interests 
and abilities and to understand and appreciate the opportunities offered for his develop- 
ment through the school. It in no sense implies determinism It means that the 
individual student must be regarded as the unit, both in instruction and in administra- 
tion [pp. 18-19]. 


The study is divided into two sections. Part I, chapters i-vi, deals with the 
fundamentals of guidance, the development of the case method, and the appli- 
cation of the case method to the field of counseling and guidance. Part II em- 
phasizes the practical point of view by providing, in chapters vii-xv, detailed 
descriptions of nine actual cases of maladjustment—the symptoms observed, 
the procedures followed, and the results obtained. The cases are well selected. 
Not only do they exemplify a working technique of diagnosis and treatment, 
but many of the underlying causes are those which administrators and teach- 
ers will recognize at once as constituting their serious problems. Among the 
causes of difficulty are ineffective habits of work and handicaps due to physical 
weakness, to social attitude, to deficient training, to abnormal personality, and 
to psychophysical defects. 

The reader is continually impressed by the fact that educational guidance 
is not a matter of miraculous laying on of hands. It is, rather, a combination of 
careful diagnosis and intelligent follow-up methods. Adjustment may or may 
not be rapidly achieved. It may consist merely in overcoming temporary diffi- 
culties, or it may be a matter of slow training and growth. 

In his preparation of the book, the author has set a high standard of crafts- 
manship. Authorities are carefully cited, and selected bibliographies follow all 
the chapters in Part I. In addition, Appendix A provides a very complete anno- 
tated bibliography of pedagogical cases, while Appendix B furnishes references 
on medical diagnosis. These features will appeal particularly to those who wish 
to use the book as the starting-point in the study of guidance problems. Ad- 
ministrators will find Appendix C, which reproduces blank forms used for pupil 
records in the University High School, University of Chicago, especially sug- 
gestive. 

Superintendents, high-school principals, elementary-school principals, edu- 
cational counselors, teachers, and students of guidance problems will find many 
things in the book which will be of practical] as well as professional value. 

WortH McCtureE 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Supervision in the elementary school.—It is easy to find flaws in Arthur S. 
Gist’s discussion of supervision in the elementary school.* The lack of any sci- 
entific research dealing with elementary supervision, the ex-cathedra, Cubber- 
leyesque style of laying down the law—there is a list of twenty-five virtues that 
should be possessed by the principal—the sometimes careless English and rather 
dull style, the padding of the book with unnecessarily long excerpts from other 
sources—in one place thirteen pages are given to reproducing one of the author’s 
own tests in history, a test which is lacking in any special originality and which 
never would be quoted at such length by anyone except its proud parent—such 
things as these are grist to the mill of anyone critically inclined. 

One must remember, however, that what to the initiate are platitudes to the 
novitiate are sometimes good gospel. The new or embryo principal will doubtless 
find much useful and conveniently arranged material in Gist’s book. 

After three chapters on the technique and art of supervision and on study 
habits, the bulk of the book is devoted to the supervision of various school sub- 
jects. The individual subjects are usually introduced by a list of objectives. 
These are in the subjective, general, and unscientific terms common to most 
statements of objectives and are usually quoted from The Tentative Course of 
Study of the Seattle Public Schools. There is then a discussion of the method to be 
employed in teaching the subject, with special reference to ways in which the 
principal can be helpful in producing satisfactory work. Then follows in each 
chapter a large body of quoted material, often from the Third Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence, sometimes from other sources—sometimes dis- 
tinctly valuable, often trivial. 

Then, after three chapters dealing with technique and professional interest, 
the rating of teachers’ efficiency, and the marking of pupils, the book ends with a 
plan for the principal’s self-analysis and a discussion, largely quoted, of training 
for supervision. The principal’s self-analysis consists of 283 questions which the 
principal may ask himself to find out how good a job he is doing! 

As a convenient compilation of some useful data but more particularly as 
an expression of the opinion, and a description of the practice, of an experienced 
and successful principal who has had an unusually good opportunity to note 
the practices of other principals through his editorship of the yearbooks of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, this book can justify its existence. Until someone does a scientific job 
of analyzing the work of the principal and of evaluating his various functions, 
Gist’s book will be found a practical and convenient supplement to Cubberley’s 
The Principal and His School and Burton’s Supervision and the Improvement of 
Teaching. 

C. W. WAsHBURNE 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


t Arthur S. Gist, Elementary School Supervision. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1926. Pp. xii+308. 
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Methods of teaching arithmetic—There is need for a book on the teaching of 
arithmetic that will provide a critical and constructive treatment of classroom 
technique based on a full knowledge of the results of scientific studies in this 
field. Since the appearance of the summary of these studies by Buswell and 
Judd, the task of preparing such a treatise has been materially lightened. 

Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic represents, in the langauge of the 
author, “a serious attempt to correlate modern scientific methods of teaching 
with present-day demands in connection with the subject-matter of arithmetic’’ 
(p. ix). “The author of the present volume,” says Mr. Cubberley in the Editor’s 
Introduction, “has taken the many scientific studies as to arithmetical instruc- 
tion, which psychologists and students of education have in recent years been 
making, and has applied conclusions to the teaching of arithmetic in our schools”’ 
(p. viii). 

The first seven chapters are more or less general in character and cover 
such topics as “The History of Arithmetic,” “The Psychology of Arithmetic,” 
“Socialization and Correlation of Arithmetic,” “Primary Arithmetic,” and “The 
Recitation.” The chapters on “The Course of Study” and on “Drill in Arith- 
metic,” included in this group, might well be considered for location elsewhere in 
the book. In particular, the chapter on drill would more naturally follow the 
chapters dealing with the fundamental operations. 

The later portions of the book are appropriately devoted to an orderly 
treatment of the leading arithmetical processes. Throughout the book the 
author has reinforced his discussions by the introduction of much material from 
reliable investigations. It is inevitable, of course, that there should be some dis- 
agreement regarding the selection, the organization, and the interpretation of 
this material. In the opinion of the reviewer, the chapter on drill could be im- 
proved by the inclusion of data from additional scientific studies; the problems 
of counting should receive greater emphasis; and more attention should be given 
to diagnostic and remedial procedures. The topic last mentioned is assigned 
four pages in the chapter entitled, ““The Recitation.” 

Both the organization and the interpretation of the scientific data on the 
primary number combinations might be modified to advantage. A portion of 
these data is separated from the main discussion and appears in the chapter on 
drill. The results of various experimenters are at times set down consecutively 
without any clear attempt to point out the significance of differences or to pro- 
vide an adequate summary. Again, the author’s partiality for the tabular meth- 
od of teaching the addition and the multiplication combinations is certain to 
evoke dissent. 

Despite these critical considerations, it would be difficult to designate a 
book that approximates more closely a desirable plan for the treatment of class- 
room methods in arithmetic. Moreover, certain chapters stand out as truly 
excellent, particularly the chapter on ““Problem-solving.’”’ This chapter is espe- 


t Ralph S. Newcomb, Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. xvi+354. $2.00. 
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cially enriched by two important original studies made by the author. The dis- 
cussion of ‘‘Tables, Statistics, and Graphs” is replete with up-to-date material 
for teachers. 
The book will offer scores of sound suggestions to teachers in service, and it 
should prove useful as a textbook in teacher-training institutions. 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


Applying psychoanalysis to character-training.—It is perhaps significant 
that a book? dealing with the application of the techniques of psychoanalysis to 
character-training in the case of children should be recommended to teachers 
and parents by an eminent British physician and medical teacher and by an 
equally well-known American educator. Such recommendations may indicate 
a wider and more sympathetic interest of physician and teacher in the possibili- 
ties of the application of psychoanalysis to child-training rather than specific 
approval of this particular book. It will be a relief to those who may be willing 
to consider the larger implications of psychoanalysis to have a readable book 
from an author who does not base all techniques of psychoanalysis on the so- 
called “Freudian concept of sexuality” but who utilizes certain selected aspects 
of the theories of Freud, Pfister, Jung, Adler, Rivers, Stekel, and others. While 
the author is doubtless a devotee of psychoanalysis as a general working principle 
of individual mental diagnosis, he is sincerely eclectic in his effort to explain 
critically the most reasonable and practical theories of the several schools of 
psychoanalysis. The book is neither a text nor a manual but rather an expo- 
sition of the author’s conclusions concerning the applicability of psychoanalysis. 
The author’s own theory, adhered to quite consistently, is that the inferiority- 
fear complex is the basic cause of all trouble in character-training in the case of 
children. 

Part I is more specifically devoted to the author’s interpretation and criti- 
cism of the several theories of psychoanalysis and to arguments for his own hy- 
pothesis. Accepting the general concepts of “‘the libido,” “‘repression,”’ and “‘the 
unconscious” of the Freudians, the concept of the “ego” or of self-preservation 
from Rivers, the concept of “inferiority” from Adler, and finally the concept of 
“failure-to-adapt” from Jung, the author arrives at his theory, evolved out of 
long experience with boys, that the general cause of all neuroses is found in the 
failure of the individual to adapt himself to the social environment and that the 
“inferiority-fear aspect of the conflict is the significant and appreciable one in 
childhood.” The Freudian doctrine of the necessity of psychic-separation of 
child and parent is accepted and applied to the problem of the exercise of author- 
ity by parent and teacher. The reader may have difficulty in reconciling the 
author’s arguments for psychic-separation and his later insistence that a positive 
transfer of the child’s affections to the teacher is the only true means for the 
control and direction of the child in helping him to free himself from the infe- 
riority-fear inhibitions. 

* G. F. Morton, Childhood’s Fears. New York: Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 284. 
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In Part II the author addresses himself directly to parents and to teachers, 
exhorting them to strive to understand the individual child through psycho- 
analysis both of the child and of self. Inferiority-fear complexes are to be elimi- 
nated by the discovery of the secret cause of the fear and by sublimation through 
providing opportunity for the expression of the pent-up instinctive energy. 
Creative work and recreation are here recommended. One might hope for some 
specific directions for the application of the recommended techniques, espe- 
cially in the last chapter of the book, “Our Methods.” The reader, however, is 
only assured that one may psychoanalyze without special techniques and is dis- 
missed with very brief mention of the general methods that may be employed 
without any description of method and without instructions as to application. 

In following the author’s seeming acceptance of a theory, the reader may be 
somewhat confused at times by the author’s arguments against some particular 
aspect of the theory. The author’s mixing of his own interpretations and argu- 
ments against a theory with many quotations often baffles the reader in follow- 
ing the main line of thought. A clear-cut summary and criticism of the several 
theories discussed, followed by a well-organized statement of the author’s own 
theory, might be more effective in convincing the reader. Widely separated 
statements must be considered together if one is to get the author’s meaning. 
Some points are not clear. For example, the author seems to believe that 
moral perversion is not innate, but he is willing to believe that the child has in- 
nate “moral sentiments” and that “inherited tendencies become perversions 
only by misdirection.”’ Again, the author does not make himself clear as to why 
pent-up instinctive energy should tend to escape by undesirable, antisocial 
channels. It may interest the reader to know that the author is headmaster of 
the Boys’ Modern School, Leeds, England. 

Those who are familiar with the standard texts on psychoanalysis and who 
are interested in character-training in the case of boys will probably find the 
illustrations from the author’s own experiences with boys more valuable than 


his exposition and interpretation of theories. 
E. L. KEEZEL 


A health-education program.—It is generally recognized that a new move- 
ment in health education began during the war period and that the health-edu- 
cation movement has made rapid strides since that time so that we are now in 
a position to develop an adequate health-education program for the American 
schools. Many factors have contributed to the development of this program, 
among which we must note the general study of the problems of the curriculum. 
Perhaps one of the most influential accomplishments, at least in a fundamental 
way, was the publication of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, appointed by the National Education Association, entitled, The 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, in which health was listed as the 
first of seven objectives of school education. The appearance of this publica- 
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tion in 1918 might be given as the turning-point in both health education and 
curriculum reconstruction. 

We cannot leave out of account, however, in this movement the influence 
of private national agencies interested in health, among which are the American 
Child Health Association, the National Tuberculosis Association, and the Junior 
Red Cross. Along with the discussion of the place of health in the program and 
the renewed interest in the subject have appeared a variety of books dealing 
with the problem of health in the school and, more recently in particular, with 
the place of health in the curriculum. These books may be divided into two 
classes. First, there are books that conceive health as an objective of education 
to be realized through the whole school program, including the subject matter 
of instruction. These books have generally taken advanced ground and have 
made contributions toward a new educational procedure with reference to 
health. Second, there have appeared books which, for the most part, present 
devices and suggestions as to method together with subject matter but do not 
make a contribution to the solution of the problem of health education. 

Among the publications of the second class is a book which is designed for 
elementary-school teachers and others interested in health education. This 
book deals with a number of aspects of health education, such as the teacher’s 
personal problems, important phases of health education, some difficult subjects 
in health education, and methods and materials for the teaching of health. It 
then proposes a course of study for the elementary schools and the junior and 
senior high schools. In saying that this book does not make a contribution to 
the solution of the problem of health education, the reviewer does not mean 
that it is without value for teachers. As a matter of fact, it contains consider- 
able valuable material; for this reason, it will no doubt be used extensively by 
the teachers of the country. Its weaknesses, however, are obvious to the educa- 
tor who is concerned with health-education procedure. For instance, the group- 
ing of such topics as physiology, posture, poisons, speech defects, and sex educa- 
tion under the heading ‘‘Some Difficult Subjects in Health Education” indicates 
a haphazard grouping of problems of interest without reference to the fitness of 
the arrangement. 

The greatest weakness appears in the discussion of methods and devices in 
health education. In this respect the book harks back to the programs of the 
private health organization, particularly the Tuberculosis Association of the 
war period, in which the use of fairy stories, dramas constructed by adults, and 
terminology in conformity with knight and hero stories of the Middle Ages pre- 
dominated. The devices, moreover, are based on an educational philosophy that 
preceded the modern scientific development of education. The same weakness 
is shown in the discussion of health education by correlation. The author speaks 
of “health, the basic correlator,” and says, “There is probably no other school 
subject that will more easily correlate with all the other subjects than health” 

t Kathleen Wilkinson Wootten, A Health Education Procedure. New York: Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, 1926. Pp. x+-420. 
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(p. 256). Clearly, the author has in mind that health is a subject in the curric- 
ulum and is to be correlated with other subjects. It is interesting to contrast 
this concept with the view of the commission appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association which regarded health as an objective of education and with 
the various books that have proposed programs on that basis. The whole book 
gives one the feeling that the author is quite unfamiliar with modern educa- 
tional procedure. 

In spite of these weaknesses, the book contains a great deal of valuable 
material, and perhaps the present-day teacher is sufficiently familiar with mod- 
ern educational theory and practice to select from it the subject matter and to 
neglect the part that deals with method. The section on infectious diseases is 
one of the best presentations of the subject for the use of teachers that has so 
far appeared. It is noteworthy also that the treatment of accident prevention 
or “safety first” shows the unfamiliarity of the author with the progress in edu- 
cation in accident prevention that has taken place since the experimental work 
in St. Louis in 1918. It is most unfortunate that a book that contains so much 
of value does not take account of present educational theory and practice to a 
greater extent, as the usefulness of the book will be greatly curtailed by its failure 


to do so. 
E. GeorGE PAYNE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Rural education.—The reading of the comprehensive single-volume discus- 
sions of rural education that are common today inevitably raises the question 
whether such treatment of perhaps the gravest of American problems can be 
productive of valuable results. In its scope, Professor Mueller’s book? is typical. 
In topics treated, it ranges from a discussion of the trend away from the district 
toward larger units of finance and control to lists of apparatus and games for 
the rural-school playground. Illustrative material, much of it new, is drawn 
from all the geographical regions of the nation, from New England to the Pacific 
coast and the South. The result has all the excellence one might expect without 
constituting a strikingly valuable addition to the literature of any of the topics. 
It will, however, be of real service as an introductory text for elementary classes 
in rural education. 

The insufficiency of the rural teacher in training and in tenure is pictured 
more convincingly and with more vividness than usual. The problems of rural- 
school finance, control, and supervision are well presented. The view is effective- 
ly expressed that consolidation, approximating the community unit as a goal 
and worked out in a constructive program by county or state authorities, offers 
the solution to the greatest number of problems but is not universally applicable. 
In the main, however, the author writes with existing conditions in mind and 
seeks to present hopeful tendencies apparent in the one-room schools. 


tA. D. Mueller, Progressive Trends in Rural Education. New York: Century Co., 
1926. Pp. xxxii+364. $2.00. 
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The curriculum philosophy expressed is broad and wholesome and soundly 
opposed to a narrow ruralization of the course of study. The junior high school 
is urged, less convincingly perhaps than it might be, as a feature of rural-school 
reorganization. 

Good bibliographies are presented, together with problems for class discus- 


sion and topics for investigation. 
T. D. Brooxs 


BAYLor UNIVERSITY 


The improvement of intelligence tests——During the last few years a num- 
ber of articles and a few books devoted to the exposition of methods of refining 
intelligence tests have appeared. Vernon A. Jones has attacked the problem of 
evaluating the subtests in a mental test to determine whether they measure in- 
telligence or age and experience. The problem he had in mind may be illustrat- 
ed by the fact that one often finds that two children with different chronological 
ages have the same mental age. An examination of the scores on the subtests 
will frequently show that the older child scores higher on certain of the subtests. 
Likewise, the younger child scores higher on certain other subtests. The author 
assumes that those subtests on which the older child makes higher scores are 
probably more dependent on age or experience than on native intelligence for 
their performance. Likewise, those subtests on which the younger child scores 
higher are probably more dependent on what we call “native intelligence.” 

With these criteria in mind, Jones analyzed the results of a battery of four 
intelligence tests that had been given to almost five hundred pupils in three 
different environmental situations. The median mental age on the four tests 
was taken as the “true” mental age. By the method of partial correlation, the 
correlation of each of the twenty-six subtests with mental age was found, chron- 
ological age being held constant, (r5_ 44 c4)- The correlation of each subtest 


with chronologicalage wasalso found, mentalage being heldconstant, (r5_¢4 ya): 
These correlations were converted into coefficients of alienation, K, and Kp, 


respectively. Jones points out that the two K’s do not represent two ways 
of saying the same thing; he therefore devised an index, called the “K-index,” 
to combine the two criteria into one. This he states as K,+(1—Kg). A theo- 
retical correction was made because of the fact that each subtest was a part of 
the battery of tests and therefore determined in part the median mental age 
that was used as the age criterion. This correction was based on Thompson’s 
_ formula for dice throws. In turn, weights were given to the values of the K- 
index obtained from the different situations or samplings, and the combined 
K-index was calculated for each subtest. 

There is an account of the author’s study of the adaptability of subtests to 


t Vernon A. Jones, Effect of Age and Experience on Tests of Intelligence. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 203. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1926. Pp. 74. $1.50. 
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special ranges of chronological age and mental age. He determined how much 
the distributions depart from rectilinearity of regression, using both an inspec- 
tional method and the Blakeman formula. The author deals with the effect of 
chronological age and other factors on the five subtests that rank highest by 
the K-index criterion. The same method was applied to the five lowest subtests 
as ranked by the K-index. Here he defends his method of using three samp- 
lings of population and points out that the five lowest subtests showed a stronger 
tendency to be affected not only by chronological age but also by environmental 
factors than did the five highest subtests. Then he points out that to the extent 
these lowest subtests are included in a battery the obtained mental age includes 
factors that have nothing to do with mental maturity. An appendix gives the 
theory underlying the Thompson formula for dice throws. 

The author did not attempt to carry the problem farther and to try out a 
battery of tests made up of those subtests which most nearly met his criterion. 
Neither did he go into the problem of finding new measures or subtests that 
would fulfil the requirement of the criterion more fully than any measures we 
now have. 

No explanation is given nor is any authority quoted to show what assump- 
tion was made in combining, by addition, the two coefficients of alienation to 
make the criterion. On page 21 the author states that the partial r’s cannot be 
directly combined. Neither is it apparent that the K’s, the coefficients of alien- 
ation, which are functions of 7, can be thus combined. 

The introduction of the theory of probability as shown in dice throws is in- 
teresting, but, when so many assumptions contrary to the facts have to be 
made, it hardly seems worth while to use such methods. In the reference cited, 
Thompson says, “Doubtless the correlations found in mental phenomena are in 
many instances still more subtle in origin.” It seems unnecessary to be so exact 
here when the statistical findings, as shown by the Blakeman formula, are passed 
over in order to treat the material rectilinearly. A number of other questionable 
points are mentioned and discussed by the author in the body of the text. 

The book is of interest and value to those experts who are working on the 
problem of formulating mental tests or of refining those that are now in use. 


RatpH M. HoGan 
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